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PREFACE. 



The following Sermons, most of which I have been 
asked to publish by persons who heard them, are 
printed as they were preached ; with no further 
change than the occasional alteration of a word, or 
emendation of an expression. 

With the exception of the first, which was deli- 
vered before the Helensburgh Young Men's Society 
for Religious Improvement, and the ninth, which 
was preached at one of the evening services in the 
Cathedral of Glasgow, in July, 1877, they were all 
originally addressed to my own congregation. 

!R. rl. S. 

ROSNEATH, April, 1878. 
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I. 



RELIGION AND REVELATION. 

nr^HE society which has asked me to give this 
-*• lecture is, I understand, a young men's associa- 
tion for "religious improvement" I presume this 
means their own religious improvement, in the first 
place; for often as we propose to remove the mote 
from our neighbour's eye before extracting the beam 
from our own, probably few of us would be so 
candid in our presumption as to form an associa,tion 
for this purpose. He who improves himself takes the 
first and most difficult step towards the improving 
of others, and true self-improvement is never selfish. 
Like charity, it begins at home, and is not content to 
end there. But those who associate together for 
mutual improvement begin at the right beginning, 
and doing so should go on, I hope, to the right end ; 
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which is the improvement, according to our ability 
and opportunity, of whatever portion of our world 
lies open to our influence, in which we can try to 
correct the evil and bear witness to the right. 

Now, the phrase " religious improvement " suggests 
to us the question. What is religion ? If we have not 
a right understanding of what religion is, we are not 
likely to do much good in our efforts after improve- 
ment If we advance in a wrong direction, or 
improve on a false theory, our progress will be of 
little advantage to ourselves or others. Possibly you 
might not find it so easy as you think to answer 
that question. As we use familiar coins without 
examining the date and stamp that each may bear, 
so we are apt to use familiar names and phrases 
without defining to ourselves their precise significance. 
The fact is, however, that it is not easy to get an 
exact definition of religion which shall not narrow its 
meaning in defining it. We might, perhaps, come as 
near a definition as we can, if we said that religion 
was that, in human belief and conduct, which bore 
witness to a spiritual world and a moral order. 
Religion traced to its root amounts to that. It never 
£an be less than that However far it may develop, 
it never severs its connection with that root, or 
changes in its essential character. 

For if you look into it, I think you will find that all 
.that can be called religion springs, not out of any of 
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the accidents of life, not from any revelation made to 
us from without, but from an inborn instinct of the 
spirit and of the conscience ; the instinct that leads the 
human creature to believe in and yearn after the unseen, 
ttte spiritual instinct ; and the instinct that tells him 
the difference between right and wrong, and so bears 
witness to a moral order in the universe, the moral 
instinct. Without these there could be no religion. 
And as these are universal, religion is universal. As 
far as I know, no race of men, howsoever savage, has 
been discovered absolutely without the one or the 
other, absolutely without a belief, of some vague 
sort, in a spiritual world ; or absolutely without 
some sense, howsoever slight or weak, of a difference 
between right and wrong. The instinct in either case 
may vary in degree. It may sink to the degradation 
of the savage, who offers his sacrifice of blood to 
appease his dark and hostile deity ; or it may rise to 
the supreme spiritual elevation of a David, crying out, 
'*My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God," or 
of a Paul exclaiming, " To me to live is Christ, to die 
is gain." It may be the faint and feeble notion of 
moral law that you see in the South Sea Islander, or 
it may be the delicate conscientiousness of thought 
and act that beautifies the highest type of Christian 
character ; but in whatsoever degree, the instinct 
of a spiritual relation to the. unseen, and of a 
moral law of right and wrong, exists, and is thie 
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home of religion — is that wherein religion has its root. 
All loftiest growth in the full light of the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ is but the riper development of 
the conscience on the one hand, and of the sense of 
relation to God on the other ; is but the more scrupu- 
lous maintenance of a conscience void of offence, and 
the more abiding and pervading consciousness of the 
filial relation binding all men to the Father, who is in 
heaven. 

It is of Ogreat importance to understand this 
rightly, — that the foundation of religion lies in the 
conscience and in the spirit. Hence, nothing is to us 
religious truth except what approves itself to the 
conscience and the spirit ; and the methods and tests 
of religious discovery and knowledge are the pure 
conscience and the loving spirit. The failufe to 
apprehend this is the cause of many of our religious 
errors. It is the cause, most notably, of our mis- 
understanding of the nature of what is called " revela- 
tion." We are accustomed to think of revelation as 
a definite system of divine truth, embodied in the 
several books that make up the Bible, and to whose 
authority we think we are bound in all cases to make 
ouf own reason and conscience to submit, as to an 
infallible director. But more justly viewed, revelation, 
is simply that divine knowledge which, by any means, 
God imparts to man. It is the lifting, at any p^rt, of 
the veil that hides His face. It is the giving of 
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spiritual light; and, says S. Paul, *' Whatever doth 
make manifest is light"; whatever discloses to us 
something of God, otherwise hidden, is to us revela- 
tion. Nothing else is, or can be. Revelation is light, 
and the light is not given to us to stare at and 
admire, but to use. The sun in heaven shines to 
light us on our way, and to show to us our work. 
And so revelation is given to us to enlighten our 
life, to clear our conscience, to elevate our spiritual 
understanding. If we find, even in the Bible, any- 
thing that fails to do this, that darkens our life, that 
confuses our sense of right and wrong, that seems to 
us less exalted and pure than the truth and character 
of God should be — if, after the most patient thought 
and prayerful pondering, and searching of our own 
conscience, it still maintains this aspect, then we are 
not to bow to it as God's revelation to us — for it 
does not stand the tests, it does not meet the needs, 
of the earlier and more sacred revelation He has 
given to us in our own spirit and conscience, which 
testify to us of Him. 

Now, any misconception about revelation has a 
great deal to do with impeding religious life and 
progress. If I believe that all revelation is included 
within one book, which has been written at the 
dictation of the Spirit of God — a book from which 
nothing can be taken, to which nothing can be 
added, and which embodies all truth — to which I 
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am bound to yield an unquestioning and implicit 
assent and obedience — I put myself in a very dif- 
ferent position, obviously, from that which I occupy 
if I believe that revelation, being God's answer to 
the instinct of my own spirit and conscience, is the 
constant communication to me of the light that is in 
Him, through spiritual intercourse and . sympathy 
between myself and God. 

In the one case, I identify revelation with Scripture; 
in the other I keep them apart. In the one case I 
restrict revelation to the letter of a written book, long 
ago delivered to the keeping of the Church ; in the 
other I recognize the perpetuity of revelation, and 
see in it the daily work of the living Spirit of God, 
according to Christ's promise, witnessing with our 
spirits, and leading us " into all truth," taking ** of the 
things of Christ," and showing them to us, and 
received by us in proportion to the clearness of our 
conscience, and the power of divine love in our 
hearts. 

I am persuaded that to this belief regarding 
revelation all must ultimately come, who would 
maintain against modem scepticism the possibility 
and reality of revelation. It is the belief of a living 
faith, which must always be hostile to tradition and 
superstition. 

To believe that revelation is restricted to an in-* 
fallible book is no more logical or reasonable than to 
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believe that it is committed to an infallible church. 
The modern positivist tells me that even supposing 
there is a God I cannot know Him. I do not deny 
it; I cannot know Him unless He pleases to make 
Himself known to me. But what kind of Grod 
should we imagine Him to be, who should create 
a being to whom He should have no way *of im- 
parting a knowledge of his creator, — between whose 
spirit and His own, there should be no avenue of 
communion ? As surely as God is, and is our God, 
He can reveal Himself to us; but the essence of 
the revelation (bound as it is of necessity to no 
single outward vehicle, — and when at its purest 
requiring, indeed, no outward vehicle at all) is that 
in it the living spirit of God is directly acting upon 
that of man, — that "the light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world" is visiting the 
individual human soul with '' the dayspring from oh 
high." The belief of a revelation of the Divine to 
the human — ^thus passing in a living stream from 
God to man— one can hold against all gainsaying; 
and can find in it the strongest guarantee of spiritual 
progress, and the healthiest nourishment of religious 
life. For a living revelation, such as this, is a per- 
petual answer to the instinctive need of our own 
spirits, and a witness to the reality of a spiritual 
world, and of a moral order. 

Now, having at the very foundation of our religion 
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these two instincts of the spirit and the conscience, and 
having the living revelation of God meeting these, and 
answering to them, — all that deserves the name of reli- 
gious growth, progress, improvement, if it is to be real, 
must proceed, as it were, on the line of these great 
facts. It must be the working out in our lives of our 
belief in the living God, and the expression of our 
love of His righteousness. It must bear witness to 
His eternal and divine being and character, and to 
His moral government. Its two watchwords must 
be " God," and " Duty." 

There are those who would assert that one of 
these watchwords is enough: that we can know 
nothing more divine than the law or power that 
"makes for righteousness"; and that "if we strive 
to satisfy what it requires, we do all that is 
needed, — ^thatwe but weary ourselves in vain effort 
if we try to look beyond it, and to discover — 
amid the solemn shadows that overhang our life — 
the form of One from whom the law proceeds. 
But Duty has been justly named, by the most 
religious of English poets, "the stern daughter of 
the voice of God." I do not say that there can be 
no true sense of obligation to a law without some 
knowledge of, and. belief in, a lawgiver; but with- 
out that knowledge and belief the sense of obliga- 
tion will be comparatively weak, and will lack all 
enthusiasm — all reverence — all those high qualities 
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which the sense of obligation to a written command- 
ment can never evoke, but which spring into rich 
life under the inspiring sunshine of the conscious- 
ness of self-devotion, not to a dead law, but to a 
living person. There can be no upward growth irt 
any human spirit, that is not possessed with the belief 
in a spirit greater and higher than itself There 
can be no noble unworldly life — ^the life that is 
full of aspiration and of sacrifice, except under a 
spiritual impulse. It was said long ago, "where 
there is no vision, the people perish " : where men 
become unconscious of God, and look on their life, 
in its duties or enjoyments or cares, as a life that 
stands in no immediate spiritual relation to Him, 
that life, in its highest meaning, begins to perish. 
It may move on, as a life of mechanical drudgery, 
and do its daily task of work ; as a life of com- 
mercial enterprise, and gather up its daily amount 
of gain ; as a life of intellectual activity, and add 
to its daily increase of knowledge ; but in its spiritual 
affinities and capacities, it is decaying. It 'can have 
no high aim, because it has no high ideal. It 
believes in no divine perfectness, and therefore can- 
not strive after any. The example of the great 
self-sacrifice which was finished on the Cross of 
Christ— the might of the divine love that was 
manifested there, are nothing to it. It is contented 
with itself. Life, in .the sense of ispiritual progress, 
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of moral triumph over human frailty and sin, is 
here impossible. 

All the noblest types of human life, all those 
that are universally felt to be nearest to the true 
ideal of that life, are those in which we see the 
quickening and exalting power of the knowledge 
of a divine influence, the belief in a spiritual 
kingdom, the faith of a God revealing Himself to 
man. As far as my knowledge goes, I should say 
this has been true of all the lives that have been 
called great and good among the heathen; ^nd of 
which nd man, who believes in God's righteousness, 
can doubt that they were accepted of Him. They 
have been the lives of men who believed in the 
unseen, and, according to their light, were faithful 
to what they believed to be the eternal principles 
of a higher spiritual world. It is true more obviously 
of all such lives, that have been lived within the 
circle of Christian light and knowledge. The re- 
velation of God, the inspiration of the Almighty, 
has been that which made them what they were. 
Look, for example, at Saul of Tarsus on his road 
to Damascus, full of Jewish learning and of formal 
and dogmatic religion and Pharisaic sanctity, bent 
on rooting out the new sect, which, in the name 
of Jeisus of Nazareth, had dared to depart from 
the ancient ways. As he goes» a power, which 
(explain its manifestation as you will) he believes 
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to be a power from on High, the* very power of 
the living Christ, arrests him, lays hold on him, 60 
works upon him as to change him into another 
man, an apostle and martyr, whose life is hence- 
forth "hidden," as he says himself, in the world 
unseen, whose inspiration is Christ, for whom he is 
ready to spend and to be spent, nay, even to die. 
In the light of this new revelation from God, of 
this new consciousness of a higher life called forth 
in himself to respond to the revelation, how small 
and narrow do his old Jewish belief and zeal look ! 
Old things have passed away from him : all things 
have become new. And so, not in this high ex- 
ample only, but in all ages and conditions of life, 
have there been visions and revelations of God ; 
witnessings of His spirit with the spirits of the 
sons of men ; flashings forth of the eternal light ; 
echoes of the divine voice ; messages from within 
the veil of the unseen; to know and to receive 
which is the very life of the spirit that is in man. 

One of the chief perils of our time shows itself in 
the tendency to disbelieve that this is so. There is 
a too common and too ominous unconsciousness (in 
some cases), denial (in others), of the divine relations 
and higher meanings of our life. The tendency of our 
age is undoubtedly towards what is called " Material- 
ism," towards the disbelief of the spiritual element 
in life, and the glorification of that only which can 
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be seen and handled and weighed in the balance. 
You see this everywhere. You see it in the science, 
which denies all spiritual power, and even spiritual 
existence ; in the politics, which bring all questions 
of public duty or welfare to the gauge of their 
material profit or loss, and which deride the notion of 
supporting a right or a principle at the cost of any 
national sacrifice ; in the art, which turns aside from 
the ideal, to achieve what will pay best ; in the 
churchmanship which has no conception of the church 
save as a visible organization, whose success is to be 
estimated and paid for, according to its statistical 
results ; in the religion which would build up the 
temple of the living God on a theory about the 
ordination of the clergy, — ^which would transform the 
sacred memorial of our Lord's sacrifice into a piece 
of witchcraft, — and would cut off from any shar^ or 
place in God's family, all, even the innocent babes 
dying on the day they were born, unless they have 
been baptized. All this is but the diverse manifes- 
tation of the same principle, filling men's lives with 
scepticism, or worldliness, or superstition. 

This principle would teach you to degrade duty 
by separating the thought of it from the thought 
of God. Always keep the two together. Duty is 
drudgery that is riot done for Him. From Him 
alone descend those good and perfect gifts that 
make us able and strong to do our duty, whatever it 
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be. From Him come those deep instincts of our 
moral nature, that, if we give due heed to them, will 
never betray us into taking wrong for right, being in 
us, as we believe, the proper marks of our distinctive 
human character, and claiming for us a close affiance 
with the divine. For these moral instincts are not, as 
some pretend, the quaint result of the formation of 
the brain that one day must decay and perish ; but 
are reflections in us of the truth and righteousness of 
that great spirit from which our spirits have come 
forth, for — 

" Not in entire forgetfulness. 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home." 

Now, as you must not separate the thought of duty 
from the thought of God, so you must be careful that 
your thought of God is a just thought'. How shall 
you come to just and true thoughts of Him? By 
cleansing your spirit, as well as you can, from all 
carnal and worldly stain, and trying to fill it with 
purity and love, remembering the two deep and wide 
sayings of the New Testament, " Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God/' and "He that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is Love." 

It has been truly said, " It is the heart that makes 
the theologian." It is not the trained and prac- 
tised intellect that will lead to the truest thoughts 
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of God, but the pure heart and the loving spirit 
To these God reveals Himself "as He does not 
unto the world.** Nothing is to be more shunned, 
as a bar to any real " religious improvement," 
than the hard and merely intellectual representa- 
tions of God's character, on which systematic 
theologians have exercised their ingenuity, and with 
which they have too long oppressed the spirit and 
conscience of mankind. Those definitions of the 
divine person and nature which explain everything 
from the eternal "decree," in which they recognize no 
" marvel of the Everlasting Will," along the whole 
line of recorded revelation to the work of the Atone- 
ment, which becomes, under their treatment, a mere 
legal transaction between the wrathful Father and 
the interceding Son, degrade our conceptions of the 
Godhead, strip the relations between God and Christ 
and man of all their lofty mystery, and bring the 
manifestation of that love which "passes all under- 
standing" to the bar of mere human law and logic. 
Nothing is in reality more atheistic, and tends more 
directly to breed atheism in honest minds, than those 
rigid and self-confident dogmas, which presume to 
set a bound about the universal Father's good-will 
towards His children ; which refer all His doings to 
an absolute and arbitrary will, and not to a righteous 
law ; which, while professing to honour Him, ascribe 
to Him a less than human mercifulness and a more 
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than human vengefulness ; which invest Him with all 
the attributes that engender fear, and rob Him of all 
that call forth faith and love. 

No matter with what authority such doctrines 
may appeal to you, you are bound to believe 
none of them that contradict the instinct of your 
own spirit, which will tell you, when you retire 
from the strife of tongues to commune with its 
"still small voice," that the great God is your 
Father; that that sacred relation can never change; 
and that as high as the heaven is above the earth, so 
far above all love known to human fatherhood must 
be the love, with which He loves you in whom you 
live and move and have your being. Believe none of 
them that contradict the instinct of your own con- 
science, which tells you that the Judge of all the 
earth must do right ; and that nothing can by any 
possibility be righteous or just in God which you feel 
would be unrighteous and unjust in you. 

Thinking, then, lovingly, and because lovingly 
justly, of God, you must think of duty. What is 
duty? I think, as Christ taught His disciples that 
their "neighbour" was any one to whom they could 
do a service, we might define our duty to be whatever 
honest work lies to our hand to do, and especially 
whatever lies nearest. Among the many lessons 
which its greatest teacher has taught our generation, 
this is not the least worthy to be remembered, " Do 
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the duty which lies nearest to thee, which thou 
knowest to be a duty. Thy second duty will 
already have become clearer." 

I cannot here go into detail, nor need I, for each 
conscience must decide for itself which is the right 
thing to do ; each reason must decide for itself which of 
perhaps many right things is the one supremely right, 
wise, useful thing, to do at the given time and in the 
given circumstances. But we ought to note, when we 
speak of duty or of doing any work, that each bit of 
work has its two values — its value to the world in 
which it is done, and its value to him who does it 
Its value to others the doer of ft is not called to 
reckon; but its value to himself depends, not on what 
he does, so much as on how he does it, and what 
through the doing of it he becomes. We should 
think of our work, even the humblest, as part of our 
education for the higher life. And we shall find the 
work which we regard in this light itself an agent in 
our religious growth. We cannot seek, in this way, 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness — ^we can- 
not thus acknowledge His moral order, without, as we 
do so, drawing nearer in spiritual affinity to God 
Himself. 

Try to do what your conscience tells you is the 
right thing; try to take your stand on the will of 
God, and to be faithful to what you can learn of it ; 
try to get into the way of realizing that righteousness 
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rules the universe, and of putting the commandm'ent 
of God before your own pleasure and profit. Thus, 
through the avenues of humble and even formal duty, 
try to ascend to a higher type and character of life ; 
and you shall soon find that help and strength are 
coming to you, from a loftier region than that in 
which you hitherto have dwelt. Your spirit will rise 
into the purer realm of love and light, and will come 
to understand the principle that the great end of all 
life, if life is to deserve the name, is not to obtain the 
fullest abundance of worldly possession — not even to 
master all human knowledge — not even to render a 
strict obedience to all divine commands, but to know 
God and to be like Him. This understanding will 
not come to you while you walk in the way of the 
world ; it will not come to you while your religion is 
an affair of ritual, or sentiment, or doctrine, or tradi- 
tion, as religion too often is, — and thence too certainly 
d^enerating, as may be seen in many a painful ex- 
ample, into the uncharitable disputatiousness of the 
sectarian on the one hand, and the enervating super- 
stitions of the fanatic on the other. 

A human life in constant spiritual communion with 
the divine, and applying in all the duties of its daily 
intercourse with men the principles imparted to it 
from on high, — that is the ideal of the life that we 
should lead. 

But the high ideal is prone to mock our mortal 

B 
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gaze, and fade from before us, as in an airy dream; un- 
less we can, though but for one exalted moment, behold 
the perfect vision realized in actual substance and 
luminous form. And this has been vouchsafed to us. 
We know what manner of life that was which was 
lived in the world by Him, who for 1800 years has 
been worshipped and glorified as the king of men. 
In Him we see the perfect pattern, the divine example. 
In Him we see that true Head of our redeemed 
humanity, into which it is the hope and effort of all 
true men to grow. When the great and good Bunsen 
was lying on his death-bed he said, " With all feeble- 
ness and imperfection I have ever lived, striven after, 
and willed the best and noblest only — ^but the best 
and noblest is to have known Jesus Christ" To 
know Him, to love Him, to follow Him, even afar 
off, is ever the highest perfectness that any of us can 
reach. 

To those to whom I speak to-night more par- 
ticularly, the thought should come home with a 
special directness, that the life which '* fulfilled all 
righteousness" never reached even middle age; that 
its only stages of human existence were those of 
childhood and youth and early manhood; and that 
therefore of all to whom its memory and example 
make their infinitely sacred and pathetic appeal, 
ihey who should feel the force and solemnity and 
inspiration of that appeal most, are those who are 
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but beginning to know the burden and heat of the 
day, and, like the "man of sorrows," yet are. young. 
It should quicken in them that capacity of personal 
devotion to a cause and to a leader, without which 
men can do no great deed and make no costly 
sacrifice; and which, when the cause is God's righteous- 
ness and truth, and the leader is Christ, becomes the 
consecration of the whole- man to the noblest end for 
which a man can live — ^the life of self-sacrifice for a 
worthy object. You may sacrifice yourself, like S. 
Simeon on the top of his pillar, to uselessness and 
vanity. Self-sacrifice for its own sake is not neces- 
sarily noble or beautiful : but self-sacrifice for the 
high end of witnessing for God's spiritual kingdom, 
for God's moral order, for God's universal goodwill 
toward men, — self-sacrifice, carried out in personal 
purity and charity and unselfish endeavour to do 
good, is after God's own heart He loves it, be- 
cause He sees in it the repetition in other lives 
(though at an interval almost infinite) of the sacrifice 
of His own Son. 

This is Christmas Eve ; and to-morrow the Chris- 
tian world will awake to the gladness of the festival 
which commemorates the birth of Christ, and men 
will rejoice and give thanks to God ; but do not 
forget that that which makes our Master's life sacred 
and memorable to us is not the cradle at Bethlehem, 
but the Cross at Calvary. Do not let any glare of 
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the world's light blind your eyes to the shadow which 
that Cross casts all along our path. Do not let any 
other voices so fill your ears that you shall give no 
heed to that one, which says in a tone ever low and 
clear, "Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple." 

And now to God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost be all glory in the Church, world without 
end. Amen. 
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THE REVELATIONS OF GOD. 

He shall glorify me : for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it 

unto you. — ^John, xvi. 14. 

T T OW shall the great God make Himself known 
-*■ -■• to man ? 

That is a question lying close to the root of all 
religion* Some people would reply to the ques- 
tion that the great God cannot, or at least does not, 
make Himself known to man : but we need liot trouble 
ourselves with that answer; for, were it true, we could 
have no religion, and need not concern ourselves 
about any. We could not worship art unknown and 
unknowable God. But believing that God can and 
does make Himself known to man, the question 
becomes important — How does He do this } Does 
He do it only in one way .^ Is it a thing He has 
done once for all ; or does He continue to do it } 
Does He do it to all, or only to some.^ 

Now, we know that in the Bible we have, again 
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and again, the records of revelations of Himself 
vouchsafed by God to men ; for instance to Abraham, 
to Noah, to Moses, to Joshua, to Samuel, to Isaiah, in 
the Old Testament ; to Peter, to Paul, to John, and 
others in the New, The revelation came in divers 
ways ; now in a voice ; now in a dream ; now in a vision ; 
now in some unspoken " witnessing " of the spirit. 
The vehicle, or sign, or mode, of the revelation varied 
from time to time : but what appeared to be always 
understood by those to whom it came, was that under 
it or behind it was a revelation of God, a revealing of 
His will or character, or a reminder of his presence. 
That was the reality. The voice, or vision, or sign, 
whatever it might be, was of small account. The 
great thing was that it helped men to understand that 
God was, and that He could commune with men, and 
when He chose could reveal Himself to them. So in 
the records of these revelations, we do not find men 
making very much of the mere outward vehicle. 
Sometimes we are not even told what it was. We are 
told that the Lord spoke to Abraham, but not told 
how He did it. We are told again and again that the 
word of the Lord came to His servants the prophets, 
but not how it came. It was enough for them that 
"' ' '« "the word of the Lord." 

essage from a friend, so that you are 
I him, you do not care particularly 
fow. It may be brought by another 
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friend's living voice, or it may come by letter, or by 
tel^raph, you will not care much how, if only you are 
sure about its being his message, and from him. No 
doubt, if it is a message very welcome to you, and 
very precious, and telling you something for which 
you were eagerly waiting, you will value the very 
paper it is written on (if it be written), and treasure 
it up and look at it long after with affection ; but 
that not because of what it is in itself, but because of 
what it testifies to the truth and kindness of your 
friend. So with the messages of God ; those who 
received them thought not of the vehicle of the 
message, but of the message itself. To begfin to 
think much of the vehicle is the first step towards 
thinking little of the message. It is the beginning of 
superstition and idolatry* ; for idolatry may co-exist 
with the worship of God, and when it does so, shows 
itself in rendering to those things by which God 
makes Himself known that reverence which is due 
only to Him, who is made known to us through them. 
It is the first step towards misunderstanding the true 
nature of revelation, as the disclosing by God of some 
needful truth or light to the spirit that is able to 
receive it, able because of its possession of those 
qualities to which God can reveal Himself, that purity 
and simplicity which can receive His revelation. 

You see an illustration of this kind of process in the 
case of Saul. He had darkened his spirit through wil- 
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fulness and disobedience, so as to be unable to receive 
any message from God, so as to make his mind and 
conscience impenetrable to any light from on high : 
but still he went on trying to obtain revelations, 
disclosures of God's will and purpose, to satisfy his 
curiosity, to settle his doubts, to guide him in his 
perplexity ; and not getting any answer through the 
ordinary means by which God had revealed Himself 
to him, neither by visions of the night, nor the voice 
of prophets, nor the mysterious oracle of "Urim," 
he flies, not direct to God in penitence and prayer— 
not to the source of the revelation, seeing that the 
vehicle had failed, to find out if the source were 
really dried up and had no more light to shed on 
him — but to the witch, by whose incantations he 
hoped to extort froni God the ainswer, which he 
had failed to obtain otherwise. ''God answers me 
not, neither by prophets nor by dreams," he cries: 
as if God's answer must needs come" through these 
channels and no other, and as iC failing these, 
things were to be mended, not by trying to cleanse 
his own spirit and to set himself right with God, 
whose silence was a proof of Saiil's sinful unfitness 
to receive the revelation, but by resorting to some 
other outward mieans that might haply be more for- 
tunate than the rest 

To escape the danger of such superstition, and such 
despair of reaching the living light aiid truth of God, 
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we need to beware of adopting the notion that the 
revelation of God to us and all His creatures is tied 
down to any special form, or mode, or time, or place. 
We must understand that as all things in heaven and 
earth are His, He can use any as the means of 
imparting special light to men; and that whatever 
means He uses, those means are honourable and 
valuable to us, only because they are the channels of 
the revelation of God. 

I have heard this idea called "infidelity." Infidelity 
means disbelief in God ; and it is difficult to see how 
it can be infidelity to say not only that God is^ and 
that God can reveal Himself to us, but that He is so 
great and good that He is not tied down to any one 
way of revealing Himself to us, but can do it how and 
when He will. I have heard it also called " rational- 
ism.'' Rationalism means putting your reasoning 
faculty in the place of your conscience, and accounting 
for everything in heaven and earth by the strict rules 
of logic; and it is difficult to see how this being so, it 
can be rationalism to maintain that God, whose divine 
being and character and ways pass our understanding* 
requires from us, as the essential condition on which 
He can make Himself known to us, that our spirit 
should be pure from earthly defilement, and our con- 
science, as far as we can keep it so, "void of offence." 
But many people use terms such as " infidelity" and 
** rationalism" merely as terms of abuse, without con- 
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sidering what they mean ; and apply them to the 
opinions of those with whom they differ about the 
truth, and with whom they feel themselves unable to 
argue. It is the common resource of the mentally 
weak, and the morally unprincipled, to call those with 
whom they choose to quarrel evil names. 

Now, are we entitled to say that, while it is acknow- 
ledged that in the days before Christ, and in the days 
immediately after Christ, God revealed Himself to men 
through divers outward channels, and through divers 
inward witnessings of the spirit, He does not do so 
now? For the statements that are too commonly made 
about revelation come to this, that whether God can 
or cannot. He actually does not, reveal Himself to us 
except through the pages of the Bible. Who shall 
venture to say this, or where do we find in the Scrip- 
ture any authority for saying this } This has nothing 
to do with honouring or dishonouring the Bible. It 
is a question of honouring or dishonouring God, who 
gave us the Bible, and whose beneficence this way of 
r^arding it would represent to be exhausted by that 
gift, as if, having given us that. He had nothing 
more to give. We should take care lest, in professing 
to honour the gift, we do dishonour to the Giver; 
lest, in reverencing the Bible, we begin to withdraw 
from the living God a part of that reverence which is 
due to Him. 

We must not mistake the position of the Bible and 
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the honour due to it. It is God's book, given by in- 
spiration of Gody and " profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction and instruction in righteousness." 
It is, above all, the record of the life and work and 
death of Christ our Saviour, who is all our salvation 
and all our hope ; but the Bible is not the revelation 
of God. It is the channel of the revelation of God, 
which speaks to us through it more fully, more plainly 
than through, any other outward channel; but in its 
very self He warns us not to think that He has 
nothing more to reveal or can reveal nothing more. 
It is the record of the revelation of God in Him 
who was and is the revealer of the Father, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, "in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the Grodhead bodily," and who could say, 
" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." We 
have the Bible to be our written guide and counsellor, 
to contain the record of those great truths once 
delivered to the saints, and which are the historical 
foundation of the doctrines of our most holy faith ; 
but in that very Bible, Christ is heard testifying to us 
that the revelation of God iis not exhausted, is not to 
close after He has left His people and gone back to 
heaven, that the divine voice is not to be silent when 
it has ceased to speak from His lips; but that, as 
before His death there were revelations from on high, 
so after His death there should be the same — only 
now of a more purely spiritual order, depending less 
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on outward channels and more on the inner prepare* 
ness of the spirit answering to that divine Spirit, 
which He was to send to abide with His Church, 
even to the end of the world. 

Did Christ mean to teach His disciples that they, 
and all those who should come after them, until He 
should come again, were to believe that no revelation 
from God was possible to them, except that which 
should be written down in one book ? Did He mean 
to tell them that to prepare themselves for receiving 
ever fuller and deeper teaching from God, by keeping 
their hearts pure and their consciences clean, and 
living in the exercise of daily faith and prayer, would 
be to act the part of men who wished to disbelieve 
in God, and to throw discredit on the written record 
of His will ? Did Christ mean this when He said 
to His disciples, "I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit 
when the Spirit of truth is come He will guide you 
into all truth. He shall receive of mine and shall 
show it unto you?" Was He to show it to them — 
the chosen, the highly favoured — ^who had walked 
with Christ their master day by day, and heard 
His words since ever He began to teach ; and are we 
to believe that He will not show it as liberally to us 
who have never, like them, heard the Great Master 
with the hearing of the ear, but have only read the 
record of a little portion of what they heard Him 
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utter? If Christ did not mean that the revelation 
of God, the imparting of more and more of the truth 
of God, of that "secret of the Lord," which is with 
ihem that fear Him, of that light of God in which 
we see light, was to go on and live and be the 
perpetual well-spring of the Church's life, (that life 
which is nourished by our spiritual intercourse with 
God,) what then did He mean, when at the very time 
when He was bidding His followers farewell, when 
He was crowding the pith and essence of all His 
teaching into the last words of those last moments, 
whose sacred memory He knew could not but dwell 
forever in their hearts, — ^when at this supreme and 
solemn hour he said, "The Comforter which is the 
Holy Ghost, which the Father will send in my name, 
He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you ? " 

"The Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of me: He will guide you 
into all truth, for He shall not speak of Himself, but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak." ** He 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him and will manifest myself to him." " If 
a man love me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him." If these words of 
Christ Himself are not intended to make us hope for 
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and trust to that living revelation of God — of God's 
character and will and righteousness, which passes in 
a constant stream from His Holy Spirit to the spirits 
of those who, looking to Him as the fountain of their 
life, are able to receive His revelation — if this is not 
their message, then I do. not know what language 
means. If it be heresy to believe that this is their 
meaning, and that our Lord and Master wished us, 
and all His people, to understand that all other re- 
velations from God were designed only to lead us to 
desire and look for this highest revelation from His 
Spirit to our own ; and that we were to suffer no 
ordinance, no priesthood, no tradition, no book to 
come between us and Him, so as in any way to 
interfere with this, or to induce us to look away from 
It to any other source whatsoever of light and help, — 
then may you and I live and die heretics. 

Now, this is not a question, as some might repre- 
sent it, lying far apart from the interests^ concerns, 
and duties of our ordinary life. On the contrary, 
it affects them all most closely and immediately. 
Your whole life and conduct cannot but be affected 
by the fact that you believe in a God, who is con- 
stantly near you, revealing to you, t];u:ough His 
Spirit speaking to your spirit and your cpnscience, 
the light and truth that you need to enable you 
to do and endure His will and to attain to that 
knowledge of Him which is life everlasting; by 
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the fact, in short, of your believing in the living 
revelation of God to man, which is only limited by 
man's capacity to receive it Whatever we are able 
to receive God will give: whatever we are able to 
see He will unfold. To believe this has an immediate 
effect on our life and conduct, because this quickens 
spirit and conscience as nothing else can, as no mere 
belief in the Bible by itself can. Belief in the Bible 
is only useful when it leads us on to this living 
belief in God. If your best friend has written a 
book, although it be full of all his wisdom and 
goodness, and every page of it confirms your love 
of him and trust in him, you yet are not led by the 
existence of the book to forget that the writer is 
your living friend, or so to occupy yourself with it, 
as to lose even the slightest opportunity of intercourse 
with him. So the book of God must not lead us to 
neglect communion with Grod Himself, to stop short 
at the book, to worship its letter so as not to perceive 
and share its spirit of wisdom and truth ; so as to 
make that letter and not the Spirit of God, speaking 
to us through it, or through any other channel, the 
Lord of our conscience. 

The doctrine of our church, as set forth in '* The 
Confession of Faith," is on this point much fuller 
and wiser than the doctrine of many who profess 
to stand up most stoutly for it ; but who, in 
reality, out of a want of sympathy with truth/ or a 
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desire to lord it over God's heritage, would crush 
down the spiritual life of the body of Christ under the 
dead weight of the letter, not of the Bible, but of 
their own feeble interpretation of the letter of the 
Bible, But the Confession of Faith speaks in a higher 
tone. "God alone," it says, "is Lord of the con- 
science," and " the requiring of an implicit faith and 
an absolute and blind obedience is to destroy liberty 
of conscience, and of reason also." And yet in the 
face of this, you find men, who do not shrink from 
charging others with being false to the creed of the 
church, gravely maintaining that to use our conscience 
and our reason in judging of the truth of God, and 
receiving the revelation of God, Is a sin against God. 
Surely they would do well to remember the words 
"Judge not, that ye be not judged." So too, speaking 
of " Christian liberty," the Confession defines it to 
consist — as in some other things — so in this, " in fuller 
communications of the free Spirit of God, than be- 
did ordinarily partake of." And 
10 bid us believe that the com- 
■ee Spirit, which came of old "at 
divers manners," to direct and 
leak to us only from the letter of 
lemn the opposite opinion as a 
Is not the very fact evidence 
ing and misleading influence of 
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But the great thing for us to understand, brethren^ 
as we turn aside from the unprofitable janglings of 
human opinion, to get, if possible, hold of truth, is 
that God who has never in any age or generation 
left Himself without a witness, and whose will is 
our salvation, is not a God far from any one of us, 
inaccessible to our approach or slow to reveal to us 
all the fulness of His truth and righteousness and 
love, that we may know His truth, practise His 
righteousness, and believe in His love; but that 
He is ever with us and that all that He has is 
ours, that between us and Him there may be, if we 
will but seek it, constant communion of spirit with 
spirit, a communion that will keep our consciences 
clear, our minds enlightened, our hearts pure, our 
spirits heavenward, and will at last, if we do not break 
it off through our own sin, make us in body and soul 
and spirit one with Christ, and partakers of the divine 
nature. This is the hope set before us, if we read 
aright the promises of the gospel of Him who came to 
redeem us from all iniquity, and to impart to us the 
power of being the sons of God. And, keeping this 
hope before us, we should understand that the true 
idea of our life, while we are spared to live it here, is 
a life fed by a loving communion with its divine source 
and centre, and exhibiting in all the duties and dis- 
ciplines of its daily walk and conversation, the prin- 
ciples of the Eternal Righteousness. To such a life 
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no height of spiritual attainment is inaccessible. In 
such a life there is nothing that is "common and 
unclean." 

Let us strive after this life, the perfect pattern of 
which we behold in Christ and the strength to attain 
to which we can only find in Him, as He reveals 
Himself to us through His spirit according to His 
promises, "I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you ; " and " Lo, I am with you alway even 
unto the end of the world." 

To whom be all glory in the Church, world without 
end. Amen. 
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III. 
CONSCIENCE. 

Commending ourselves to every man's conscience.— 2 CoR. iv. 2. 

T S conscience in a real sense divine — of God, and 
-■- therefore possessing authority over us ; and do we 
stand to it in the relation of listeners to an authori- 
tative voice, of learners to the teaching of a master ? 
Or, is it corrupt, and not to be trusted ; and are we 
not bound to defer to it as our chief rule ? Much of 
the honesty, good purpose, and right conduct of our 
lives, will depend on our getting a right answer to 
these questions. 

To judge by what you sometimes hear, you would 
think that if conscience comes from God at all, it is 
given to us as much to mislead as to guide, and is no 
better than the lying spirit that proposed to make its 
way into the mouths of Ahab's prophets. You may 
hear some people say that the conscience is corrupt, 
like all the rest of our nature — that we cannot trust 
to it — it is a blind guide; in proof of which they 
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generally quote the text — and it is a solitary one — 
which speaks of "the mind and conscience being 
defiled." But they forget to mention that Saint Paul 
says expressly it is in " the defiled and unbelieving " 
— in the carnally impure and the spiritually infidel» 
of whom only he is speaking — that the mind and 
conscience are thus defiled ; while over against this 
single text are to be set at least a dozen, in which he 
maintains, in the most absolute Way, the integrity 
and authority of conscience. Saint Paul, although no 
man ever felt more keenly, or spoke more plainly, 
about the corruption of our human nature, never fell 
into the false way of describing it which some in- 
dulge in, who seem to imagine that the more they 
miscall the nature God has given us, and which is 
His own handiwork, the more they glorify Him. A 
strange way of glorifying Him, truly, to represent 
Him as the Maker of a creature so vile, so easily 
degraded — of a nature so open to evil, so impervious 
to gdbd — that he not only, in his own person, fell 
at the very first opportunity into hopeless ruin, but 
transmitted to all his descendants a being rotten to 
the core, from head to heel ; in body, and soul, and 
spirit, without a fibre, or an impulse, or an idea, that 
was not evil and accursed ! 

This is the mode of representing "our fallen 
humanity " that, to certain minds, appears to be not 
only truthful, but glorifying to God. It is not the 
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Bible*s way of representing it. The Bible, no doubt, 
on many a page, says strong things about human 
depravity and sinfulness, both in regard to the race 
in general, and to particular families or nations, and 
individual cases. But we have no right to take 
statements made al^out special instances, and inter*^ 
pret them as if applying to all instances^— as if, for 
example, the language used about the people who 
lived before the Flood was in all respects equally true 
of all subsequent generations, or as if words spoken 
about the children of Israel in the wilderness were, of 
necessity, as applicable to us as to them. 

And if we look at the general statements in the 
Bible as to our human fall and sinfulness, we do not 
find those violent assertions, which some men, inter- 
preting the Bible, have ascribed to it ; and which, if 
they were true, would leave mankind without a reason- 
able hope in this life, or for the life to come. I say a 
reasonable hope ; for if we ** hope to be saved," wc 
must have some reason for the hope that is in us. . Of 
course I might say, " I hope to be saved, without any 
reason for it. I hope to be saved through God's 
having chosen me to salvation ; though I cannot under- 
stand how or why I am to be saved, inasmuch as I 
am altogether corrupt, and incapable of knowing God 
or of serving Him, except in so far as He may, by 
the irresistible power of His Spirit, constrain me to do 
so." That, however, would not be a reasonable hope. 
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A reasonable hope of salvation is a hope grounded 
on an understanding of God's will and work in saving 
us, and oa the consciousness that He has given us 
faculties whereby we are able to come to this under- 
standing. Without this, what could salvation mean 
to us except our forcible transfer, so to speak, from a 
state of sin here to a state of bliss hereafter, for which 
we should be unprepared, and of whose blessedness 
we should be incapable ? 

If we are here to have any good hope for the 
hereafter, we must be capable here of receiving the 
witness of God's Spirit, of discerning His will, of 
approving the things that are excellent, of knowing 
Him through love and faith ; and of that we could 
not be capable, if our nature were as utterly corrupt 
as it is sometimes said to be. God's voice would 
speak to us in vain if there were no ear to hear. His 
righteousness would appeal to us in vain, if there 
were no trustworthy sentinel within to answer to the 
call. And while Saint Paul tells us that one of the 
worst and most fatal marks of the character which 
is dying down in moral corruption, is that even its 
conscience is defiled, he teaches us that the con- 
science is in itself the very echo of God's voice within 
us — the witness for God which no fall of man's has 
deposed from its supreme seat — the light which light- 
eneth every man, and helps to make manifest to every 
man what the will of Grod for man's salvation is. 
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Even the heathen, he says, who have no written law 
to guide them are not without a law, inasmuch as 
they too have the inward monitor "accusing" them 
when they do wrong. As to himself, and those 
who knew God's law and Christ's name, and lived 
in the light of revelation from on high, he asserts 
again and again, both that the ground of all feel- 
ing of moral satisfaction — all feeling of gratitude 
for the ability to do right, and to fulfil duty, — 
and the last and strongest confirmation of all 
truth, is the testimony of the conscience. Thus he 
writes to the Corinthians, "Our rejoicing is this — 
the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, we have had our conversation in 
the world, and more abundantly to youward"; and 
again, in the same sense to Timothy, " I thank God, 
whom I serve from my forefathers with a pure con- 
science." And as regards the confirmation of all 
truth to be sought in the testimony of the conscience, 
he says — ^and it is in perfect agreement with the scope 
of his whole teaching — ^^ By manifestation of the truth 
we commend ourselves to every man's conscience in 
the sight of God " ; and " I trust we are made mani- 
fest in your consciences." The deacons, he tells 
Timothy, must hold " the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience." "Be ready always," says Saint 
Peter — in this at one with Saint Paul — "to give every 
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man an answer that asketh you the reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear, having 
a good conscience." 

The sum of this teaching is, that one of the most 
vital differences between those who are striving to 
learn of God, and to follow Christ, and those who 
are not, is that in the one case the conscience is 
alive and keen, and is obeyed and looked up to 
as the great rule of conduct and test of truth, and 
in the other is never listened to at all ; and not being 
listened to, becomes at last what God never intended 
it to be, and what in itself it is not, defiled and 
corrupt. 

Now, looking generally at the teaching of Scripture 
upon this subject, we may affirm, I think, that con- 
science is to us an authority, and our highest author^ 
ity, [This is not to be twisted into the meaning that 
a man who is in his spirit worldly and selfish, and 
who, through neglect of duty and of ordinances of 
religion and means of grace, has suffered his con- 
science to grow weak and dull, and who makes no 
honest effort to strengthen and enlighten it, is entitled 
to quote it as his guide>— any more than a man who 
never reads his Bible or tries to learn the truths which 
are recorded therein, is entitled to take a random 
text out of it, and cite it as an authority for 
something he may choose to do.] Conscience is 
the highest authority to those who wish to recognize 
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an authority, and who are in earnest in their desire 
and ieffort to learn God's will and to act according 
to it 

If you are perplexed as to how you ought to act in 
any given circumstances, where you feel you have 
a choice before you, the last resource to which you 
can appeal is your conscience in the sight of God. 
There can be no higher appeal, unless you were to 
seek for a direct revelation from heaven. Any one 
who tries to live conscientiously must feel this — ^must 
feel that nothing could ever justify his going against 
his conscience — ^that no authority whatsoever could 
make that right to him which his conscience con* 
vinced him was wrong. Even supposing a case which 
might happen — (I do not know whether it has hap- 
pened, or is likely to happen, but suppose it did) 
supposing you thought that the Bible told you to 
do something, which your conscience told you that 
you ought not to do, and that thus the written 
word without and the living word within came 
into conflict, and you had to ask yourself which 
of them you must obey : there could be no doubt 
as to your duty. Obey your conscience. Be true 
to yourself and to God's voice in you, first and 
before all else. You might mistake the teaching of 
Scripture : you could not, if in earnest about it, 
mistake the teaching of the living voice of God 
within. 
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Prayer to God, communion with God, meditation on 
His words and ways, would have no meaning, if these 
were not to lead us to prefer to all other authorities 
and councillors the authority and counsel of that wit- 
ness of His spirit in us witnessing with ours, by which 
He testifies to us that He is ever with us, that we are 
His children, and that He desires to see us become 
partakers of His perfect righteousness. 

But then, it might be asked, how are we to be sure 
that our conscience is guiding us aright ? May it not 
mislead us? May it not be like the needle which, 
though it points to the north, yet suffers deflection, 
and turns more or less aside, as its own position or 
the influences around it vary? No doubt it may. 
We cannot be sure that our conscience is abso- 
lutely right. No one but God can know what is 
absolutely right We can, however, be certain upon 
one point — ^which is enough for us — ^that whether that 
which our conscience bids us do be absolutely right or 
not, it is the thing that is right for «j. Conscience is 
the compass we must steer by^ If it is not pointing 
due north, we cannot help it : as long as we believe it 
to be true, and have no means of checking it, we can 
but trust to it 

But have we no means of checking it? Is con- 
science incapable of growth and of enlightenment? 
Certainly not It may either grow stronger and shed 
a clearer light ; or it may grow feebler and cease to 
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shed any distinct light at all. And what is the gfreat 
instrument of enlightening the conscience ? It is the 
word of God. Nothing can so help to give it strength 
and clearness of moral and spiritual discernment, as the 
earnest study of the word of God. You may be doing 
what you honestly think right, and what is yet, in the 
abstract, wrong; as Saul on his way to Damascus 
thought he was doing right in trying to " stamp out " 
the new heretical sect, which saw meanings he did not 
see in Moses and the prophets, and believed in a name 
which was in his sight contemptible ; but if you are 
sincere and anxious to be certain that what you do 
is right, you will be careful to compare what your 
conscience says to you with what you can read in 
God's word about your duty, and the principles that 
ought to rule your life and work. If you do that 
earnestly and prayerfully you will not be long in the 
dark, or allowed to follow a partially enlightened 
conscience. "Unto the upright ariseth light in the 
darkness." Your conscience will become clearer, 
and will speak to you more plainly, and will make 
the lines dividing right from wrong more obviously 
distinct. 

It is the great use of Revelation to aid in this. Its 
office is to give light, to "make manifest," as Saint 
Paul calls it ; to make manifest to us that, of which, 
without its help, we could not have so clear a view 
and so accurate an impression. Saint Paul exhibits 
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this very plainly in his epistle to the Philippians ; 
where, in the third chapter, he says, referring to 
the thought he had been pressing on them in an 
■earlier part of his letter, "Let us, therefore, as 
many as be perfect," as many as have attained to 
real fulness and clearness of spiritual discernment, 
■''be thus minded;" but, he adds, not to discourage 
those who may be only on their way to this height 
of enlightenment and knowledge, and who as yet 
may not be able to see eye to eye with him, 
"" If in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you." He is sure that those 
who are earnestly seeking to grow in knowledge and 
grace, shall not be left in darkness or doubt God 
5hall reveal to them the truth and the right, where 
these are still hidden or indistinct, if only they will 
look for His revelation. 

Saint Paul, apostle as he was, does not say, ''If 
you do not see eye to eye with me, your consciences 
are blinded, and you are not to consult their guidance. 
You are just to believe what I tell you, and take my 
word for it" No. He says, " Grod, I know, will yet 
•enlighten you. To believe a thing because. I said 
it, or before your conscience bore witness to its 
truth, would do you no good. You must wait 
until in God's light you see light ; and that light, if 
you seek it, will come and will not tarry." This is 
as true now as when Saint Paul wrote it .; The 
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sincere conscience may not be fully enlightened on 
this.' point or on that. Owing to defects of early 
teaching, or prevalent bad example, or perverted 
moral feeling, the conscience may have had its natural 
force weakened, its natural clearness dimmed; but if the 
owner of it does the best with it he can, and is anxious 
to be guided ever more and more truly and justly 
by it, fresh strength arid light will come to it, and 
will come to it mainly through the channel of God's 
word, which is His revelation to us for our help 
and enlightenment. ' And you will find that con- 
science and the word of God will act and react on 
each other : that if you study the word heedfuUy, your 
conscience will grow in light and power; and that 
if you obey your conscience dutifully, the word will 
become clearer to your understanding. The points 
at which there might seem to be a conflict between 
the two will become fewer. It is with a deep mean- 
ing Saint Paul says, " the mystery of the faith " must 
be held in a **pure conscience." The deiiled con- 
science will darken your view of truth. Your know- 
ledge of the truth will help to dispel all darkness from 
the conscience. 

The way in which some people speak of the wicked- 
ness of letting yourself be guided by conscience and 
reason, in regard to matters of conduct and belief, and 
of the necessity of simply and without question "accept- 
ing** the word of God and the work of Christ, must be 
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very confusing to any honest mind. It is impossible 
to accept, in any real sense, the word of God until 
your conscience and your understanding have, so to 
speak, closed with it, answered to it, and felt its truth. 
You may, indeed, without this, blindly accept its 
letter ; but without this you cannot know and benefit 
by its spirit; and it is the spirit only that giveth life. 
And the work of Christ, of infinite value to us as 
it is, as giving us the one sure ground of confidence 
toward God and of faith in His fatherly love to us, is 
not rightly understood, until it is seen to possess the 
power of not only redeeming us from evil, but of 
quickening in us the new life of the redeemed ; and 
that life is, above all else, a conscientious life j a life 
of faith in God as revealed in Christ, but if the faith 
be true, a life of scrupulous obedience to the *' still 
small voice/* Christ did not say to His disciples that 
if their belief was correct and their doctrine sound, 
if they had proper convictions of the absolute corrup- 
tion of their own nature, and the all-suflSciency of His 
work, they were safe. No : while He called all to 
come to Him that they might have life. He said also, 
" Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." Except it be a 
larger and more thorough righteousness than theirs, 
full of a higher spirit, and because full pf a higher 
spirit, even more delicately careful of detail, you shall 
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not enter the kingdom of the Father. And any 
teaching which does not lay emphasis on this, and 
which helps to blind men's eyes to the moral character 
of all true religion, and its inseparable connection 
with conscience and duty, is very dangerous teaching. 
From such turn away. 

Those who are really concerned to live the better 
life, and to be Christ's faithful servants, are sometimes 
puzzled amidst the variety of doctrines of churches, 
and counsels of good men, and modes of life which 
they have been taught to respect, and which may yet 
seem, in their eyes, to fall far below the mark that 
should be aimed at In any such dubiety, there is 
one clear rule, by following which many other rules 
will come to be better understood, and many a dark 
and rough spot in the life-path be made bright and 
smooth. Be true to the light that is in you. Be loyal 
to your conscience: do always what it says to you 
is right. If you do this, your light will wax clearer, 
your power to discern good and evil stronger, your 
ability to do the right, amid all trial and temptation, 
freer and bolder. This is the one sure stronghold to 
keep by. Seek God through this way of righteous- 
ness; and you will find Him. Follow Christ along 
this road of duty; and you will never lose sight of 
Him. All that is lacking in you will be supplied ; 
all that is defective in your creed and conduct, your 
knowledge and your practice, will gradually come 
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right, if you adhere to this rule of life ; until* at the 
last you shall be found perfect and complete in Him, 
whose chief glory was that He always did the Father's 
will. 

And to Him, be now and evermore, as is most 
justly due, all glory in the Church. Amen. 
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CHRIST'S AUTHORITY. 

Thou hast given him power over all flesh that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. — S. John, xvii. 2. 

' I ^HIS is one of the few passages in our Bible in 
-^ which the force of the original seems to have 
been missed. The words, read as they stand in 
the text, do not suggest the meaning so truly as 
they do when more literally rendered ; thus, ** Thou 
hast given Him authority over all flesh, that all 
Thou hast given to Him, to them He should give 
eternal life." The difference in the words is not 
much ; but it makes a difference in the sense, which 
is important. As the text stands it is sometimes 
interpreted to mean that God gave Christ power 
over all flesh, in order that He should impart eternal 
life to a certain number selected by the Father from 
the rest, and given over to the Son. In the stricter 
rendering, the meaning appears rather to be that 
God has given Christ authority over all flesh, that 

D 
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to all given to Him He might give eternal life; 
thus suggesting that it is God's plan to give Him 
authority over all in order that He may give eternal 
life to all, — not that it is God's plan to give Him 
power over all, in order that He may give life to 
some selected from the rest If God gave Him 
power or authority over all, to the end that He 
might give life to all, — then if any do not receive 
that life, it is because they resist the power or 
authority. It is their own fault. But if God gave 
Him power over all, to the end that He might give 
life to some ; not only does it appear unnecessary 
to have given Him a universal power for a partial 
work ; but those who do not receive the life are 
not to be blamed. It is not their fault, as they 
never had the opportunity of receiving it 

If I were to gather fifty people in the Church 
here, and say to them, "I have received authority 
from a person whom you ought to obey, to assemble 
you here, and to offer you a gift, which I hold in 
my hand for those who wish to have it," — supposing 
some of the fifty turned away and went out at the 
door, or sat still and said I might bring it to them, 
but they would not come for it, the blame would 
be their own if they did not receive it On their 
own responsibility they would despise the authority 
under which I spoke, and 'reject the gift But if I 
brought the same persons together, and said to 
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them, "I have received authority from one whom 
you are bound to respect, to call you all into the 
Church, and to offer some of you, whom he has 
privately selected, a gift which I have in my hand 
here,*' — if then, all in curiosity and eagerness 
came forward hoping to receive it, and only a few, 
say five out of the fifty, did receive it, the forty-five 
who should go away disappointed could not be 
blamed for failing to get what was never really 
offered to them ; nor could you find great fault if 
some just sat still and said, '^ Well, as you admit the 
gift is only for some, we do not see why you have 
summoned any hither except those chosen favour- 
ites, and we will wait to see if we are among them." 

We must confess that in the case I have supposed 
it would be quite natural, and by no means wrong, 
to speak in this way. And the difference in the 
two ways of dealing, in this case, would be a fair 
enough parallel to the difference in the two ways 
of dealing with men, which the two modes of render- 
ing the text suggest In the one we see what looks 
like a flaw in the perfect justice of God, which we 
do not see in the othen 

But some people will say we have no right to 
sit, so to speak, in judgment on the perfect justice 
of God, and say that this or that does or does not 
agree with it Who are we that we should dare to 
judge Him or His doings ? 
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Do you remember John Knox's answer, when Queen 
Mary asked him who was he that presumed to school 
the nobles and the sovereign of her realm ? " A sub- 
ject, madam," said he, " bom within the same." Birth 
has its birthrights; and one of the birthrights of 
God's children, bom within His family, is to form 
their own judgment of their Father's dealings with 
them. In ascribing to Him such ways of dealing 
with His children as some people think they find 
in this text, we are doing more than judging of 
Him and His doings. We are asserting that He 
does certain things> which we only suppose He does, 
because we cannot otherwise account for them ; and 
we seem to think a bad reason for them better than 
none. People argue thus: they say, "God, inas- 
much as He is God, must foreknow everything. 
He therefore must know from all etemity that only 
some shall believe in Christ and be saved. If He 
knows this. He could prevent it if He chose. Since 
He does not prevent it, He must foreordain it and 
intend it. Therefore God foreordains that certain 
persons shall never believe in Christ, and shall 
never be saved." This is the logical conclusion to 
the argument; but all through the argument, you 
must see that you are meddling with matters be- 
yond your knowledge, and about which, therefore, 
you have no right to draw conclusions. What do. 
we know about the relation of God's foreknowledge 
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to man's freedom of will ? We may believe in 
each, yet we cannot reconcile the two* Why then 
should we frame dogmas on the pretence that we 
can? What do we know of the relation of His 
foreknowledge to that which we call ** Predestina- 
tion," or to that which we call His "Decree." 
What do we know of His Decree? Nothing; and 
it is impossible that we can know anything of it. 
"Who knoweth the mind of the Lord?" But in 
place of acknowledging this, men persist in building 
up and maintaining systems, by the way of defining 
and explaining the plans and actions of God, (as 
though the subject were not crossed and barred with 
mystery throughout its whole extent), and uphold 
their logic at the cost of His character. 

It is nothing less than His character that is sacri- 
ficed in some of these systems; in such a one, for 
(example, as maintains that God gave Christ authority 
over all flesh, only to the end that He in turn might 
give eternal life to some. Supposing only some 
will have it, is the blame to be theirs, or God's? 
Can the blame be theirs if the gift was never truly 
within their reach ; if God, while authorizing the 
offer to all, had yet made up His mind that by 
no means all were to be able to accept it? Does 
God's character come fairly out of a transaction 
such as this ? Granting that this is I}is will ; does 
it say much for His will ? Must not His will be, 
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to say the least of it, arbitrary and unfeeling ? 
Why hold a hope and a promise before people's 
eyes, which, all the while. He who holds it knows 
to be a delusion? Why authorize Christ to say, 
"Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and ye shall find rest unto your souls"; when 
the real meaning is — " You may all come, but there 
is rest for the souls of only a certain number chosen 
by my Father; for the others I have nothing but 
rejection and cursing " ? Should we call the uni- 
versal invitation fair from human lips, with this 
horrible restriction behind it ? If not from human, 
why from divine ? 

*'But," say some, **you have no right to judge the 
divine by the human," But I say we have the right, 
and it is our highest right. Nay, it is the law of all 
such judging laid down by Christ, who, standing in 
human form, and speaking with human voice, said, 
** He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," teaching 
us that, as the character of Christ is simply the fullest 
perfection of the character of man, not different in 
kind, and therefore no law or pattern or standard 
of judgment for us, but only different in degree — 
infinitely loftier, but not hopelessly different ; so 
the character of God is just the invisible foundation 
of that perfectness which was made visible in Jesus 
of Nazareth, and is therefore in its nature, while 
altogether higher than, yet akin to, the character 
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of man, whom God made in His own image. We 
must therefore judge of what God is by what man 
is : it is our only method of judging. And if, 
accordingly, we ascribe aught to God which we 
should hesitate to ascribe to man ; if we deliberately 
say that He deals in a way which in a man we 
should call unfair, but which we dare not judge 
of because it is God's dealing, we are gfuilty (ist) of 
infinite presumption in ascribing that dealing to 
Him ; and (2nd) of the same sin as blasphemy, in 
our way of excusing it, because wilfully attributing 
to God, the Creator and Source of Perfection, that 
which we should shrink from ascribing to man, the 
creature, and the example of imperfection. 

Our highest idea of human truth, love, righteous- 
ness, is our safest guide in thinking of God's will 
and God's acts ; an idea formed on the character 
\diich Christ revealed, and moulded by humble 
study of that revelation. Whatever interpretation 
of God's designs or works seems to contradict that, 
or fall short of it, is, we may be certain, false, 
howsoever accurate in its logical form. 

Now, the meaning which we find in the most 
literal rendering of this text (that God gave Christ 
authority over all flesh, that He might give eternal 
life to all whom God gave to Him ; the authority 
and the design to give eternal life being alike 
universal) is most in agreement with the righteous 
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character of God. This being the scope of the 
text, let us see what the statement in it teaches us. 

First of all, God. has given Christ power, or 
authority, over all flesh. We should say Authority 
rather than Power, that being the stricter meaning 
of the word in the original. Authority is a higher 
thing than power, for il appeals to that which is 
within a man, while power appeals to the outward 
man. Though I had no rightful authority over a 
man, I might have such power over him as to force 
him to do my will; and he might have to do it, 
inwardly rebelling against it all the time. My 
power might coerce his body, but not his reason 
or conscience. It is to these authority appeals. It 
may rule these, though it has no outward strength. 
Authority may be powerless, and yet be none the 
less authority. Paul's authority over the Gentile 
Churches was just as real when he wrote letters 
from his prison in Rome, as when, a free man, in 
Athens or Antioch, he spoke to the disciples face 
to face. Christ's authority over all men was the 
same when He hung upon the Cross, the helpless 
victim of his enemies, as when He drove the traffickers 
out of the temple, or healed the sick, or fed the 
multitude, or raised the dead. For it was not an 
official authority, such as that, for example, of the 
viceroy sent to govern a province for the Queen, 
and which ceases when he is recalled ; such as 
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that of the priest who claims a right to absolve 
the sinner, to direct the conscience, to meddle with 
the mysteries of the faith, because he has been 
ordained by a person called a bishop. It was not 
an authority which He had won for Himself by 
His displays of power, and which was lost when 
these were made no longer. It was the authority of 
the divine character of the perfect Man, swaying, be- 
cause of His divine perfectness, the hearts and minds 
of men. 

We are helped to understand this, when we compare 
with this text that other, (S. John v. 27) in which Christ 
is represented as sajnng that the Father hath given to 
the Son authority (the same word) to exercise judg- 
ment, "because He is the Son of man." He receives 
authority to judge men because Himself a man, to 
judge the tempted and fallen, because Himself the 
tempted yet unfallen, to judge the sinful and 
imperfect, because Himself the embodiment and 
example of the sinlessness and perfectness of which 
they fall short The authority which Christ has 
over us, is the authority of His divine goodness, 
and sclf-»sacrificing desire to save and bless us. 
It is the authority of Love, in fact, and not of 
office or of power. And there is no authority like 
this— the authority which He has whom you love, 
because you see Him to be the worthiest of your 
love, and in whose love for you you have full con- 
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fidence. When even in the circle of our human 
relationships and affections you find one Hke this, 
you recognize the one, out of all the world, for whom 
you would do and suffer all things, to please whom 
is your highest aim, fellowship with whom is your 
highest blessedness. 

Now, you should be able to see at once what a far 

nobler idea of God's dealings with us this conception 

of Christ's authority gives, than the too common 

notion of the power given to Him by God. Render 

the message of this text in the sense ascribed to it 

by a certain class of interpreters, and what you would 

make of it is this ; — God has given His Son an 

absolute power over all men, to the end that He 

may bestow on some of them, specially chosen by 

God, the gift of eternal life. Render it in accordance 

with the interpretation I have su^ested, and you 

have a meaning different, and I should say, "of a 

* " " d has revealed in His Son a per- 

gives Him authority over all men, 

nay impart eternal life to all. In 

ou have the idea of an outward 

: the instrument of efTscting the 

iiod : in the other that of a beau- 

ing men by the sway of love and 

> it so as to become like itself. 

e the idea of a high and mighty 

ur fate for you, and accomplishing 
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it through the mechanical working out of an eternal 
" decree :" in the other, that of a father trying, through 
the influence of His son's goodness and love, to win 
you over to His son's life, and working out His 
gracious design in you through the moral power of 
love — a love embracing all and excluding none. 

Now, when we see that this is the kind of authority 
Christ has, we see also what our position in regard to it 
is* Had He an absolute power over us, then of course 
there would be no resisting. We should be forced 
to yield to him. But this authority we can resist ; 
or we can yield to it There is no compulsion about 
it. It rules us, but not by forcQ. What it expects 
from us is spiritual submission. This should be our 
position towards it, the submission of the spirit which in 
Him recognizes its master, the One who is the highest 
object of its love, the true pattern for it to copy, the 
image which it should try to reflect In thus yielding 
to Him we are carrying out the desire and design 
of God. We are working together with Him ; and 
so are working out our own salvation; for we are 
told here that the end, for which God has planted 
this divine authority in Christ, is that we should have 
** eternal life." 

And then our Lord goes on to tell us what this 
life eternal is. It is, "that they might know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent" This is eternal life — ^to enter into the light 
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and freedom and blessedness of a true knowledge 
of God as He is revealed in Christ. It is the life of 
the spirit, the life which is akin to God's and can 
never taste of death. We enter on this through 
yielding to the authority of Christ It begins when 
His authority is first recognized ; when we begin to 
think of God not with fear but confidence ; when we 
begin to understand that His will is our salvation^ 
that He loves us all and seeks to save us all, that 
there is no partiality in His dealings, but a wide and 
generous sufficiency of help and mercy for every 
creature He has made; when we begin to see that 
what Christ was God is — the friend and helper of 
men in all their failures and troubles — and that what 
He wishes is that we should be like Himself, and 
that we should find rest unto our souls in learning 
of His dear son, and trying to live the life He lived, 
to bear the yoke He bore, to render the sacrifice of 
self to God which He rendered. The essence of the 
-eternal life is not endless existence. That might 
be a curse rather than a blessing — were it possible 
to believe that in God's universe there could be an 
everlasting curse. The root, the essence of the eter- 
nal life is goodness, likeness to God the Eternal. 
It grows up to its fulness with the growth from 
human imperfection into the perfect image of the 
Father, which follows the true knowledge of God : 
for there is a power in the true vision of God's 
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character that changes those who gain the vision into 
its own likeness. "We shall be like Him," says S- 
John, "for we shall see Him as He is." Such a 
transforming force is there in the true revelation and 
apprehension of the character of God. He who has 
really come to know God, to understand His character 
and will, who no longer fears but loves Him, cannot 
but be changed into the divine likeness ; the image 
of the earthly must die out of him. And then in 
him God's will is wrought out— that will, to work out 
which He gave His son authority over men — ^the 
authority of that love and goodness and beauty of 
holiness, by which, unless we be reprobate, we must 
be won over to yield ourselves to him. 

Let us carry with us hence the facts and lessons of 
this text. Let us understand that God has given 
His Son authority, not to compel but to persuade ; 
to win us by love, not to sway us by force ; to bring 
us to a new mind and spirit, not by the terrors of 
judgment and threats of punishment, but by the 
gentle leading of His own spirit. Let us understand 
that God does not work in order to bless any one 
section of mankind, but to bless the race at large. 
The sphere which is filled with His plan of redemp- 
tion is as wide as that filled with His plan of creation. 
The authority of Christ is co-extensive with that 
dominion of God which is over all His works. 

We should learn to trust this all-embracing love and 
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goodwill, and do what we can to meet it, and to show 
in our own lives its purifying and sanctifying power. 
Let us understand that Christ is our master and is on 
our side, and is the only one who has a real right 
over us. He can never change His mind towards us 
or give His authority to another. Understanding 
this, we need never despair — need never say as some 
do, "It is too late now, I have gone too far and 
sinned against God too long. The world, the flesh, 
and the devil have got too tight a hold on me, I 
cannot shake it off/* Such a cry does not rise from 
a heart full of real sorrow for its own hardness ; but 
only from the depth of its ignorance of God and cold 
indifference to His love. What the whole of Christ's 
message to us teaches is hope and confidence, and 
not despair — ^the hope of His eternal life — the con- 
fidence in His unfailing grace: — for has He not 
received authority over all from the Father, and has 
riot the Father entrusted all to Him, that, using this 
divine authority over them. He should impart to 
them His own eternal life — ^the life of purity, truth, 
righteousness, love, peace of conscience and joy 
in the Holy Ghost ? 

Let us understand too our own responsibility. God 
cannot compel any of us to come to Him that we may 
have this life; for what He wants is our love and trust, 
and these cannot be forced. They can be only gfiven 
as a free-will offering ; but the whole desire of the 
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Father's heart, and the whole influence of the Son's 
divine authority are lent to this, that we, forsaking 
what is evil and untrue, should breathe the divine 
spirit and live the better life, and so come at the 
last to share the eternal glory* If then we fail of 
this, if our ill-run course here ends in an outer 
darkness, the blame, like the misery, is our own ; and 
it IS ours because all that we have been and have 
done has been in the very teeth of the will of God. 

And now to God the Father, with the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, be all glory in the Church, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
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V. 



THE FORGIVENESS OF GOD. 

Forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath 
forgiven you. — Ephesians iv. 32. 

•^ I ^HERE IS no duty oftener enforced and more 
•^ plainly set forth in the New Testament than 
that of forgiveness. There is none that is more 
directly in harmony with the spirit and life of Him, 
in whom, we are told, we have that redemption which 
consists in the forgiveness of our sins. 

But I do not take this text just now for the purpose 
of drawing from it a special lesson about the duty of 
forgiving ; but rather in order to show what light the 
words of the Apostle cast on the character of God's 
forgiveness. You will observe that we are exhorted 
to forgive as God has forgiven ; and not that only, but 
as God, for Christ's sake, has forgiven. Now the text, 
as we have it, does not represent the original with 
perfect strictness. The words in the Greek simply are 
"As God, in Christ, has forgiven you:" — in Christ, 
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not " for Christ's sake." The difference is important. 
[It should be noted in passing that this is the only 
place in the New Testament where this phrase occurs. 
It stands by itself, and we are therefore entitled to 
deal with it by itself.] 

If we believe that the right meaning of the text is 
that God forgives, but only for Christ's sake ; then we 
must conclude that God would not forgive but for 
something that Christ has done ; that forgiveness 
would have been impossible but for Christ. This is 
the fair and natural conclusion from such an under- 
standing of the text. It represents God as unable or 
unwilling to forgive until rendered able or willing 
by Christ ; or until so affected by what Christ has 
done as to change His mind regarding us and to 
be ready to forgive. One serious objection to this 
interpretation is that it introduces a diversity of 
feeling and of will between God and Christ; and 
although Christ Himself says — "I and the Father 
are one," it makes Him and the Father really two, 
the one differing from the other in desire to forgive, 
and needing the other to do something before He 
can be induced to show that forgiveness, which, it is 
implied, the other would always be ready to exercise 
without any persuasion. And this idea of diversity 
between God and Christ is fatal to all faith in the 
one living and true God. If you receive it, you are 
on the highway to a belief in more Gods than one ; 

E 
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to a belief in God apart from Christ, instead of belief 
in God as revealed in Christ and only to be known 
by us through Christ, in whom He is revealed. 

Further, if you think that God forgives us only 
"for Christ's sake," meaning by that for or in vir- 
tue of something Christ has done, then you have to 
ask, why so ? What is it that Christ has done that 
should persuade or enable God to forgive, and with- 
out which He would not, or could not, have forgiven ? 
The answer commonly given to that question would 
probably be, that God forgives us for Christ's sake, 
because Christ, through His death upon the cross, 
satisfied God's justice, bore the punishment due to 
sin, and purchased pardon for those who should be- 
lieve on His name. But how does this answer fit into 
the apostle's telling us that we are to forgive, even as 
God, for Christ's sake, has forgiven ? If God forgives 
only when His justice is absolutely satisfied, and when 
the punishment due to the sin which is forgiven has 
been fully borne (if not by the sinner, yet by another 
on the sinner's behalf) how does His forgiveness 
become a pattern for ours ? At this rate, we should 
hardly, if ever, forgive any one. There would be 
no such thing as free forgiveness. There would be 
no such thing as saying to any one who had 
wronged you, " Well, you have done me an ill turn : 
but I don't want to do you one. I had rather try 
to overcome evil with good. I shall not revenge 
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myself on you, but I shall forgive you, and shall 
hope you won't do the like again." Instead of say- 
ing this, you would have first to reckon whether he 
who had wronged you had got punishment enough, 
or whether he had made due amends to the law which 
he had broken, and then you would make up your 
mind about forgiving him. Instead of feeling that the 
forgiveness of God was freer and fuller than your own, 
you could not but feel that it was more limited and 
more calculating. If you are never to forgive, except 
when your sense of justice is satisfied, when your idea 
of the penalty due to the offence of him whom you 
think of forgiving is adequately met, you will hardly 
ever forgive at all. 

When Christ says to us, " Be perfect as your Father 
in heaven is perfect," we feel that He is holding out 
to us a high standard which we may all our life 
long aim at, and yet never reach, so as to be able 
to sit down and say, "Now, we have done enough, 
we have attained to all that is necessary." But if 
the correct meaning of "Forgive one another as 
God for Christ's sake has forgiven you" be that 
God forgives only because of what Christ has done 
to satisfy His Father's justice, and to bear the 
punishment due to sin, we may feel that in, at least, 
one department of the divine perfection we en- 
counter no special difficulty. It is not hard to 
attain to a capacity of forgiveness as liberal as this. 
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But it might be possible to take the text as 
meaning that for the sake of the love God bore to 
Christ, He would forgive those whom Christ so 
loved as to die for them. We might think that 
God did not wish us to understand that unless 
Christ had paid Him the debt in which we stood 
indebted, and borne the punishment which should 
have fallen on us, He would on no account have 
forgiven us ; but that for the love He had to Christ, 
He would forgive us, for His sake ; as if He had 
said, " I am not moved to forgive you for your own 
sakes, or for any pity that I feel for you, but for 
His sake, because He is my dear Son, and I can 
refuse Him nothing, and He asks forgiveness for 
you, and is always making intercession for you. 
What I could not grant to you, I shall, out of 
my love for my Son, grant to Him." We might 
suppose the words, "as God for Christ's sake has 
forgiven you," meant this. Would not this in- 
terpretation, however, lie under the same objection 
as the other, viz., that it introduces the idea of a 
diversity of will between the Father and the Son, 
and represents the degree of goodwill toward men, 
and consequent desire to forgive them, entertained 
by the one as less than that entertained by the 
other .^ Does it not represent the Father's inclina- 
tion to forgive as too weak to act without the 
stimulus of His love for the Son, who felt a deeper 
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interest in the sinners whose forgiveness was sought ? 
There is no doubt that it suggests this idea, which 
is destructive of the reverence due to the all-perfect 
God, whose name is Love, and who is without 
variableness, or any shadow of turning; of whom 
His Son has said, " I and the Father are one," and 
"the Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father do, for what things soever He 
doeth these also doeth the Son likewise ^ — the origin 
and motive of all divine acts and revelations residing 
not in the Son but in the Father ; the Father not 
being induced to act by the Son, but the Son being 
empowered by the Father. 

Moreover, the idea of one person being forgiven 
for the sake of another is not in accord with per- 
fect righteousness. You can understand a just and 
righteous man saying to one who had done him an 
injury, "I forgive you freely, go and sin no more." 
Or, you can even understand such an one saying, 
" I am satisfied that the evil you have done has 
been sufficiently punished ; I do not wish to exact 
any further penalty. You are forgiven." But you 
cannot understand a just and righteous man saying 
to an offender, "I am personally indisposed to for- 
give you ; I do not like you well enough to do it ; 
but for the sake of one whom I love, and who is 
interested in you, I shall do it ; I do it not on your 
account, however, but on his ; you owe your for- 
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giveness to him rather than to me." You could 
not imagine a perfectly just man saying this ; and 
yet this is simply a translation into plain human 
words of the conduct you would ascribe to God, if 
you believe that He forgives us only because of the 
love which He bears to Christ, and not because of 
any goodwill towards us who have sinned. If from 
this motive only God forgives, He does not forgive 
freely and of His own accord. His forgiveness is 
still, as it were, wrung from Him, and is due to some 
other principfe in the divine nature than love to man. 
Neither in this case, any more than in the other, 
could His forgiveness be an example to us, and the 
pattern of ours. If He forgave us only because of 
His love to Christ, who had made Himself our friend 
and advocate, then we, taking example from Him, 
shoujd feel no call to forgive any one, unless the 
person who had offended us happened to have for 
his friend some one who was a very dear friend of 
ours, on account of the pleasure done to whom, though 
not on account of any goodwill towards the offender 
himself, we might make up our minds to exercise 
forgiveness. If we were never to forgive, except in 
such a case as this, our forgiveness would be very 
seldom called upon ; and many of those who might 
stand most in need of pardon would be passed by, 
as having no claim to it which we need recognize. 
Our forgiveness, instead of expanding itself, would 
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have to contract itself, in order to fit into the narrow 
mould of the divine pattern. But to suppose this 
necessary is impossible, for God's character and 
attributes are vaster in all their proportions, and 
not smaller than ours. " My thoughts," He says, 
"are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways : for as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts." 

It is well, therefore, that we are not obliged to stick 
to a translation of the text, which would force on us 
conceptions of God's forgiveness, which would present 
it to us as less wide and free and complete than man's. 
The literal meaning of the words of the text in the 
original is, "s^s God, in Christ, hath foigiven you." 
This is exactly what they say, and this gives us 
the right idea of the forgiveness of God, of God 
revealing Himself in Christ. 

Now, God's forgiveness in Christ does not stand 
alone ; but must be a part of that whole revelation 
of God which we have in Christ. Christ came to 
reveal God's fatherhood, God's love, God's righteous- 
ness, God's forgiveness, — all as parts of one great 
whole, and all for the one high purpose of reconciling 
men to God, of bringing back to Him in love and 
faith those who had sinned against Him. In each 
part of the whole there is the reconciling element, 
which gives its character to the whole* In each 
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there is something, the knowledge of which should 
bring us to God in love and trust. And this in 
forgiveness can only be its freeness and fulness. 
This character pervades all that Christ teaches .us 
about forgiveness in His spoken words : it pervades 
all that He exemplified in His own deeds, down to 
that last hour when He said, with his failing breath, 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." 

The knowledge that God was saying to us, "I 
forgive you, because my Son has borne the punish- 
ment of your sins, and my justice is content,'* could 
never reconcile. The knowledge that He was saying, 
" I forgive you, because I love my Son who loves you, 
and I wish for His sake to pardon you," could never 
reconcile. But the knowledge, that is sure to re- 
concile, is the knowledge that God is saying to us, 
"I love you with a love of which the life and 
death of my only-begotten Son are the evidence ; 
and because I love you, I forgive you all your 
sins, with a freedom of which His forgiveness 
of His enemies was an example. It is my love 
and my forgiveness that you behold in Him." 
That knowledge will bring any one, whose heart 
is oppressed with the consciousness of sin and 
the dread of God's displeasure, back to God 
in penitence and trust. It is the knowledge 
that " God is, in Christ, reconciling the world 
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iinto Himself, and not imputing unto men their 
trespasses." 

What is the object of all forgiveness ? It is not to 
smooth over the sin, and make it of little account. 
It is not to remove the natural penalty or conse- 
quence from the sin, so that you may sin and yet not 
suffer. It is to gain the sinner ; to win him back 
from evil to good, from the devil to God. It is for 
this end God forgives — forgives because of His 
eternal desire to save men from sin, and lead them 
to holiness. His forgiveness is not a new power or 
new aspect of character, evoked in Him by His Son's 
life or death or sacrifice. It is an eternal element 
of His divine nature, revealing itself to us, through 
Christ, in whom all His will for our salvation was 
revealed. To any one capable of amendment of 
life, in whom the powers of the endless life are not 
quenched, nothing can appeal so strongly, nothing 
can exert so quickening an influence, as the con- 
sciousness of being freely forgiven for past errors, 
as the knowledge that these at least are not kept 
up as a barrier between him and the Father to 
whom he would fain return. 

Now, we lay hold of this divine forgiveness by 
penitence. Penitence for our sins is, as it were, the 
putting out of our hand to take the gift of God, 
which stands ready for us ; and which is there, 
whether we lay hold of it or not As the Fatherhood 
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of God remains eternally the same, unaffected by 
our belief or disbelief, so does the foi^iveness of God 
stand untouched by our penitence or impenitence : 
but just as faith possesses itself of the eternal fact 
of the divine relation to us, and places us in the 
position of loving and trustful belief in it ; so does 
penitence appropriate the eternal fact of God's for- 
giveness, and place us in the position, and invest 
us with the blessedness, of those who know that 
their transgression is forgiven and their sin covered 
— who know that the past sin need not stand in 
way of the new life if that life be earnestly 
ired. 

Ve must rid our minds of the notion, which is 
ler common, that forgiveness is the remission of 
punishment due to sin. It may include that, 
!t may not The sin may have to be punished, 
ugh the sinner is forgiven. "Thou wast a God 
t forgavest them," says the psalmist, "though 
)u tookest vengeance on their inventions." God 
forgiveness for the sinner, but He has also 
lishment for the sin. The prodigal, when he 
;nted, found his father ready to overlook all his 
^ and undurifulness ; but his father could not 
> htm back the "substance" he had wasted in 
far country, and the loss of which must impair 
life to its close. The drunken and the dissolute 
f repent and lay bold of God's forgiveness, and 
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in the consciousness of it, begin to live a new life, 
free from their former sins ; but, for all that, they 
will cany the burden of these, the weakened nerves, 
the relaxed will, the degraded constitution in mind 
and body, with them to the grave. Sin, like every- 
thing else, will bear its own proper fruit ; and God 
has never promised to interpose in order to make 
it bear some other fruit. But whatever outward 
burden of inevitable retribution the sinner may thus 
have to carry about with him, God has promised to 
remove the far heavier inward burden, the sense of 
unremoveable guiltiness, the dread of His abiding . 
wrath growing out of the consciousness of unforgiven 
transgression, the dead weight on his conscience of 
the evil, for which the sinner feels he can make no 
atonement, and offer no satisfaction. 

All this he takes away. All this we know exists 
no longer as a barrier between God and us, as soon 
as we understand and take to our hearts the Gospel 
of Christ 

Let us lay hold of this free and full forgiveness, 
brethren. Let us not be occupied with the mere 
selfish anxiety to be delivered from the penalty of ' 
our sin ; but let us rather be filled with the earnest 
hope to be reconciled to our Father, against whom 
we have trespassed ; and, through the consciousness 
of His goodwill towards us, to be animated with 
such gratitude, love, and trust, as shall strengthen 
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us against all temptation, and restrain us from all 
transgression. 

Let us try to live the free and hopeful and kindly 
life of those, who seek to serve God and to do good 
to their brethren, because they know that God in 
Christ has forgiven them ; who desire to make their 
redeemed lives a sacrifice to Him, and to walk in 
love as He has loved them. 

And to Him, the God of all grace, be all glory in 
the Church throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen. 
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VI. 



THE BLOOD OF SPRINKLING. 

And to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel. — 
Heb. xii. 24. 

"VT'OU must have noticed, of late, the great atten- 
^ tion that has been drawn to the ministrations 
of two ** Evangelists " — as I suppose they may 
properly be called — ^who, in more than one of our 
great towns, have produced a very strong impression 
on the public mind. Frequent papers have been 
sent to me — ^and I believe to many other ministers — 
containing reports of the meetings held by these 
persons, and, in some cases, of the discourses de- 
livered. The transmission of these papers, which 
we are requested to circulate, is, I presume, intended 
to awaken sympathy and interest in the movement ; 
and therefore it seems a duty, which one ought not 
to evade, to pronounce an opinion upon it, and to 
explain why I, for one, do not think it necessary 
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to circulate any papers connected with it, or to re- 
present it as a movement calling for our unreserved 
approval. 

As far as it is a movement successful in arresting 
the attention of the thoughtless, and breaking in 
upon the worldliness of the worldly, and raising a 
testimony to the higher life of Christ, amidst the 
carnality and corruption which mark too much of 
the life of the world and of the Church, it is worthy 
of honour and respect It has, so far, done this, 
and in so doing, it cannot but have done good. But 
there is a point beyond this at which we are bound 
to look — ^which is, on what basis of Christian truth 
do those who have originated the movement stand ? 
That is all-important. 

Religious excitement and interest and conviction 
may be very much matters of feeling. That some 
of these in the present case are matters of feeling 
is, I think, proved by the fact that a great deal of 
the impression produced is acknowledged to be pro- 
duced by the singing of one of these Evangelists. 
Though no one could esteem more highly than I 
the value of good music in offering our worship to 
God, yet the idea of music being regarded as an 
instrument of conviction, or of edification, is so 
foreign to all true ideas of the. use of music and 
its proper place in the service of God, that it is 
plain that those, who have elevated it into the position 
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which it seems to hold in the recent meetings, are 
under the influence of sentiment rather than of 
reason. Now, no conversion, or spiritual life, can 
be built on sentiment. It must rest on truth, laid 
hold of by the spirit. My feelings may be much 
moved, and my spirit remain uninfluenced ; my 
understanding may be enlightened, and yet my 
spirit remain uninfluenced ; my spirit must itself 
see the truth and embrace it ; and then the exalted 
feeling and the enlightened understanding become 
the ministers and servants of the truth. Now, it 
is here that I have found in this movement that 
which impairs its character. The preaching, as a 
general rule, which has accompanied it (as far as 
I have seen the reports), though marked by much 
liveliness and point and power, is not based on a 
clear understanding of the spiritual nature of the 
sacrifice of Christ, and therefore cannot be regarded 
as edifying — building up, in the true sense. Nothing 
can last, or bear the best fruit, which does not rest 
on, is not rooted in, the deepest soil of Truth. The 
blood of Christ is preached as the salvation of the 
sinner, in such a way as to lead the newly awakened 
penitent to believe that the actual fact of the shed- 
ding of the blood of Christ's body is his salvation, 
and the atoning object, in virtue of which God will 
pardon and accept him. "Do you believe in the 
blood.?" is the question. "Get behind the blood." 
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"The blood is all." "Are you sprinkled with the 
blood ?" much as if that which was spoken about 
was the real blood of a sacrificed victim running 
down from the knife of the priest. 

Now, it is in connection with this way of repre- 
senting the sacrifice of Christ that the text is of 
value to us, as suggesting what I believe to be the 
true doctrine of the sacrifice of the one Redeemer of 
sinful men — "the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world." It is all-important that we 
should understand it, and should know with some 
clearness of apprehension, and not with mere rap- 
ture of feeling, what it is to have a Saviour who 
sacrificed Himself for us, and to be sprinkled with 
His blood. 

There is no doubt, I would say at once and 
before going farther, that these representations of 
Christ's sacrifice and references to His blood are in 
agreement with much that has been long and com- 
monly believed. The idea that Christ is simply our 
substitute, and that His blood was shed on the Cross, 
that through His suffering we might escape punish- 
ment, has long and generally been entertained ; but 
that does not make it necessarily true. No more 
in religious, than in other, matters, are we bound 
to accept a doctrine because others, or ever so many 
others, have held it. Indeed, those religious beliefs 
which seem most easy to be understood, and are 
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most readily accepted, are least likely to be true ; 
because in the region of spiritual truth it is not the 
"natural" mind, but the "spiritual," that alone can 
apprehend. 

And it is this that makes the number of the 
world's religious teachers so small. Expounders of 
religious truth abound — able defenders of doctrine 
and government — champions of this or the other 
cause or creed ; — of these the world has seen many^ 
because these have occupied themselves with the 
application or illustration or defence of what has 
been held to be the truth; and in that kind of work 
the forces and faculties of the natural mind and 
understanding may do good service. But those who 
have themselves added to the sum of the truth 
believed by their fellow-men, who have been able 
to discern the things of the Spirit, who in the 
spiritual region have been discoverers, have been 
but few, often prophesying to their generation in 
vain, and labouring apparently for nought, yet all 
the time sowing the seed of after harvests which 
those, possibly, who never knew them or heard 
their name, will reap. They, too, work their con- 
versions, but not suddenly. They have their dis- 
ciples, but they gather not in crowds. This, how- 
ever, is by the way. 

What I say is, that we are not to conclude a 
doctrine or belief is true because it is common and 
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easy, and unless we are persuaded that there is no 
other which, though perhaps less common and easy, 
meets more fully all the requirements of the case, 
and answers more completely those needs of the 
spirit which only the truth of God can satisfy. Now 
what I think can be shown here is that the idea of 
this text, and its teachings about the blood of 
Christ, satisfy a higher need of the spirit than can 
be satisfied with the bare idea — "Christ died as 
my substitute, and bore my punishment His 
blood shed on the Cross washed away my sin, and 
because of it God accepts me as righteous." This 
has satisfied or been thought to satisfy many a 
pious mind. It would not satisfy any mind which 
besides being pious was deeply spiritual ; and it 
does not follow that because a mind is pious, it is 
therefore spiritually enlightened. On the contrary, 
much earnestness and devotion is often found side 
by side with the capacity of seeing but a little way, 
and receiving but a slender portion. 

But what then can we find here to satisfy us, as 
to the blood and sacrifice of Christ } By " the 
blood of sprinkling" of which the text speaks is 
meant of course the blood of Christ. It "speaketh 
better things than that of Abel :" not, as I under- 
stand it, than the blood of Abel's body, but than 
the blood of Abel's offering, the first sacrifice that 
was offered in the world, as far as we know. The 
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blood of Abel slain by Cain only cried unto his 
God from the ground. No special connection can 
be traced between it and that of Christ. The 
whole drift of this passage is to show the excel- 
lence of the Church, and of the new Covenant to 
which the members of the Church were admitted, 
and to prove wherein their position was higher than 
that of those who had gone before them ; and so it 
is natural and reasonable to point to the difference 
between the meaning of the blood of the first im- 
perfect sacrifice ever offered, and that of the last 
and greatest offering of the Lamb of God, "who 
taketh away the sin of the world." This is what 
the writer points to. The blood of Christ's sacrifice 
speaketh better things than the blood of Abel's. 

What, then, did the blood of that early offering 
say? 

Does it not seem a harsh and cruel thing that the 
innocent lamb, the firstling of the flock, should be 
taken from its fellows and slain ? What evil had it 
done } What good could its death do } It is just 
one of those points, in human history, which teach us 
that no light and easy interpretation of the meanings 
and responsibility of life is sufficient to explain to us 
what life is. It has its stem and solemn, as well as 
its bright and joyful aspect. It has its relations to 
the infinite and the unseen, no less than to the present 
and the human. It has its sense of duty and respon- 
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sibility, no less than its capacity of activity and enjoy- 
ment. Abel's offering was the expression of this. 
Sacrifice such as his was not demanded by God. It 
sprang out of the felt necessities of the spirit of an 
earnest and spiritually-minded man. No graceful gift 
of flowers and fruits could interpret the spiritual need, 
which longed to be expressed in actual shape and 
emblem, which could not rest in itself, but must utter 
itself in a sign or symbol strong enough to bear — so 
to speak — the weight of the spiritual burden laid on 
it We can imagine that first shepherd standing on 
some upland of the yet untrodden world, and looking 
up to Heaven — as men must whose thoughts are not 
all of the earth and earthly — and feeling as he did so, 
as men often feel (especially when amidst the silence 
and the solitude of nature), oppressed and over- 
whelmed with a sense of the solemnity and awfulness 
of life, and under this feeling raising his hand and 
voice on high, and saying, " O Thou ! unseen, un- 
known, against whom my father sinned, from whose 
fellowship he fell, I yet am Thine. My life was given 
by Thee, and is due to Thee. I am in Thy power. 
I am in Thy presence. What shall I render unto 
Thee ? How shall I tell Thee all I know and feel ? 
I shall give my best and dearest. I shall take the 
choicest of all I have — the purest life that lives, and 
shall offer it to Thee, as an emblem of my own." 
This, or something like this, was the voice of AbeFs 
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offering. It spoke of a life owed to God, and given in 
sign and emblem to God. It expressed the first 
human sense of His Almightiness — trust in His mercy 
— consciousness of life being given by Him, and all 
its love and labour and service being due to Him 
from us. These were the good things spoken by the 
blood shed by Abel. These are the first and elemen- 
tary ideas of all true sacrifice ; of the sacrifice that is 
of faith, not ignorance — of love, not fear ; that is 
offered in a true, even though imperfect, knowledge of 
the offerer's relation to God, and of the character of 
God Himself. And afterwards, when God took this 
matter of sacrifice into His own hands, as it were, and 
gave it guidance and direction, and imparted to His 
people positive commands and ordinances about it, 
making it a leading part of their religious belief and 
service, the same ideas gave character to all that was 
taught and ordered. 

In the Passover, for example, and in the subse- 
quent sacrifices of the law of Moses, the idea pre- 
dominates of salvation through sacrifice: not only 
the first idea of Abel — of life being owed to God ; 
but the further idea, which would soon grow out 
of the first one, of life only fulfilling its true end, 
attaining to its true position in the sight of God, 
doing its proper duty by Him, through sacrifice- 
sacrifice of which the offering of the lamb or other 
victim was but the type — sacrifice of self — of a life 
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throughout its whole being and history given to God. 
This was the meaning of all sacrifice for sin. I do not 
say this meaning was understood by all who offered 
sacrifice. How many of those who sit down at the 
Lord's table understand the full meaning of the great 
sacrifice they there commemorate.? Is it likely the 
ordinary Jew understood the mysteries of his faith 
better than the ordinary Christian understands the 
mysteries of his ? But this true meaning of sacrifice 
was understood by those who could spiritually discern. 
They understood that the real idea was salvation 
through sacrifice, not through substitution. They 
understood that a sacrifice was pleasing in God's 
sight, not because it was offered as a substitute for the 
offerer, but because it was offered as a type or 
emblem of the offerer's giving of himself to God. 
This was the ruling idea even in those sacrifices of the 
law, with which at first sight it may seem to have 
least to do. Take, for example, as the most signifi- 
cant and solemn of these, the sacrifice and the ordin- 
ance of the scapegoat, observed once a year on the 
day of the yearly atonement. The centre of all the 
observances of the day of atonement was this : two 
goats were chosen and separated by lot. The one 
was sacrificed by the High Priest, and then the other 
was taken to him ; and confessing over it the sins of 
the people, he laid his hands upon the head of the 
goat as though laying the burden of their sins on it. 
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and it was loosed and sent away into the wilderness. 
To the carnally-minded worshipper, no doubt, this 
was a mere mystery and unintelligible show ; but to 
the spiritually minded it conveyed, through mystic 
emblem, the truth which Christ was yet to bring to 
perfect light, that the only true reconciliation with 
God is through the sacrifice of the life to Him ; and 
that when this sacrifice is made, then sin is no longer 
reckoned against him who makes it, but the mercy of 
God carries his sins away, and He remembers them no 
more. David, for one, understood this when he said 
in his 40th Psalm, "Burnt offering and sin offering 
hast thou not required. Then said I," (/.^., when 
he came to know this, then he said) "Lo, I come*' 
(with the real sacrifice which God did desire) : " I 
delight to do Thy will : yea. Thy law is within my 
heart." 

If, then, this idea lay at the root of Abel's sacrifice, 
and of all sacrifice, and is ever the true idea of all 
sacrifice, wherein does the blood of Christ speak 
better things than that of Abel ? Does it not 
speak the same things ? To a certain extent it 
does. The text does not say it speaks other or 
different things, but "better things," differing from 
those spoken by the blood of Abel's sacrifice, not 
necessarily in kind, but in degree. The truth of 
sacrifice, but dimly figured in the offering of Abel, 
is perfectly set forth in Christ — ^who offered Himself 
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a living sacrifice without spot to God — ^who was 
not sacrificed by another, but who sacrificed Him- 
self. 

Now the blood of this willing sacrifice is, you 
observe, called in the text " the blood of sprinkling." 
What does that mean? It had a meaning familiar 
to the Jew, who knew that, according to Jewish 
law and usage, whatever was defiled was cleansed 
by blood being sprinkled on it. "The blood of 
sprinkling " therefore meant the blood that cleanses. 
And here we reach the full measure of the truth, 
in virtue of which the blood of Christ "speaketh 
better things than that of Abel." In Abel's oflfering 
we can only see the idea of life being owed to 
God — the idea of dedication to Him. In Christ's 
sacrifice we see the further idea of the true dedi- 
cation of a life being through its sanctification, 
through its being cleansed ; and that by no mere 
unaided effort of its own, but through the help of 
a divine and purifying spirit. In Abel's oflfering 
we see only the yearning of man for God — the 
utterance of the human desire to give its life to 
the divine. In Christ's we see combined, as it 
were, at once the perfect utterance of this desire, 
and the divine answer to it. 

We cannot understand the teaching of such an 
epistle as this to the Hebrews about these things 
at all, unless we remember how they, to whom 
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the epistle was written, must have understood the 
terms used. We must remember that to them 
"the blood" meant the life— for "the life," said 
their law, "is in the blood"; and that all of them 
who had any spiritual discernment, and did not 
interpret the Word of God according to its mere 
letter, would understand that when the blood of 
Christ was spoken of as "the blood of sprinkling," 
or the cleansing blood, that which was meant was 
not the actual blood shed on the Cross — but the 
Life of Christ, and that, specially, wherein His 
spiritual and not His carnal life resided — His 
Spirit, eternal and divine. So that, interpreting 
the meaning of this passage of grand contrast 
between the old order and the new, in its reference 
to the Lord's most blessed sacrifice, we understand 
the Apostle to say, "You are no longer living in 
connection with the old ordinances of the law — 
you have come to better things than these; — ^yours 
are now the Church of the living God, the com- 
munion of His saints, the mediation of Jesus Christ 
your Saviour, and the power of His cleansing 
and sanctifying spirit, which speaks better things 
to you than the blood even of the best and 
purest of the old sacrifices, which are how done 
away." 

Any more carnal interpretation of the words goes 
against the whole argument of the writer, into which 
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I cannot now enter at length ; but it is enough to 
point to such indications of this argument as you 
have, for example, where he says, "Christ by His 
own blood entered once into the Holy Place" — 
the Holy Place not being the old Holy of Holies, 
but the House of God in heaven, into which He 
entered by a spiritual access — ^into which He could 
not carry the offering of His blood. Again, after 
showing how all things under the old law were 
purified with sprinkled blood, he says, "It was 
necessary that the patterns," or copies, "of things 
in the heavens should be purified with these; but 
the heavenly things themselves " — that is, the divine 
and eternal temple, the Church of God, the spirits 
of His children — "with better sacrifices than these" 
— with, that is, the spiritual sacrifice of Christ In 
as far as Christ's sacrifice was a bleeding sacrifice, 
it excelled the sacrifices of the law only in as far 
as the blood of man is nobler than that of beast ; 
in as far as it was a spiritual sacrifice, it was as 
much above all types and shadows of the law as 
the spiritual is above the material — as the spirit 
itself is above the flesh. 

I sard, at the beginning, that much of the preaching 
accompanying the present "revival" seems to me 
to be based on no clear apprehension of the spiritual 
nature of the sacrifice of Christ, and therefore ap- 
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pears not only to be no addition to the sum of 
our Christian knowledge — no confirmation of the 
truth, but to be a foundation on which the highest 
and truest Christian life cannot be built. A mere 
belief in the blood of Christ, apart from a living 
knowledge of what the blood means ; a mere looking 
to the Cross, without some entering into the spirit 
of Him who sacrificed Himself there, is not true 
and fruitful Christian faith. A mere trust in Christ 
as our Substitute, bearing the punishment of sin 
instead of us, and not as our Head, helping us to 
die with Him to sin, and to live unto righteousness, 
is a trust that will mislead. A peace suddenly- 
found in Christ, which does not rest on a fellow- 
ship with His spirit, a partaking in His sufferings, 
and a sacrifice of oneself to God through Him, is 
a delusion and a snare. Let us beware of mis- 
understanding what is spoken to us by "the blood 
of sprinkling," — of falling short even of the true 
meaning of the blood shed by Abel, and imagining 
that salvation for us, or for any, is to be found 
save in sacrifice; and that sacrifice not one simply 
offered in our stead, but one offered for us that 
we might make it ours, and in its spirit offer our- 
selves living sacrifices to God, acceptable through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. This is the sacrifice which 
we as Christ's royal priesthood are enabled through 
Him to offer, and with which alone the Father, 
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whose Spirit is in Him, our Head, is always well 
pleased. 

And to Him who has redeemed us by his blood, 
and who has made us unto our God kings and 
priests, be all glory in the Church for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
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THE BODY OF DEATH. 

O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. — Romans 
vii. 24, 25. 

T DO not suppose that S. Paul in thus exclaiming 
-*• was thinking with any fear of death — of the dis- 
solution of " the earthly tabernacle." It is easy to see 
that he had no dread of that Indeed, toil-worn and 
heart-wearied as he was, bowed down with " the care 
of all the churches," troubled with " the thorn in the 
flesh," which to him was as " a messenger of Satan, 
sent to buffet him," he often would have been glad to 
die, had it been the Lord's will ; for he felt assured 
that for him to be absent from the body would be to 
be present with the Lord, and that to depart and be 
with Christ was " far better " than to remain in this 
troublesome world. It was not death he feared. It 
was something that to a mind like Paul's was. worse 
than death. It was the dominion of the carnal nature 
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which strove in him, as in all, to over-rule the spiritual. 
The body of sin was to him "the body of death" — the 
body of sin through which temptations assailed him, 
which often was so weak to resist — whose nature 
seemed constantly at war with the higher nature of 
the spirit which he felt within — ^who should deliver 
him from this ? Who should come to him in his con- 
flict and pain, and too often baffled struggle, and give 
him the victory? That was the cry of S. Paul — of 
that intense nature which was his, profoundly con- 
scious of God, of the Infinite, of the Eternal — of the 
mystery of life — of the awful power of sin, of sin as an 
evil, as it were an embodied adversary against whom 
he must wage a constant warfare, or yield in hopeless 
and ruinous submission. 

Now, is the feeling from which such a cry as Paul's 
proceeds a real feeling, a noble feeling, the feeling of 
a high and upward nature, or is it the mere outcry of 
ignorance and superstition ? There are not wanting 
those who would say it was the mere outcry of ignor- 
ance and superstition. 

" Why trouble ourselves," says one of these apostles 
of the new religion of science, "about matters of 
which, however important they may be, we do know 
nothing, and can know nothing.^" (these matters you 
must observe being all that can be included under the 
head of religious truth or religious thought). "We live 
in a world which is full of misery and ignorance ; and 
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the plain duty of each and all of us is to try and make 
the little comer he can influence somewhat less miser-, 
able and ignorant, than when he entered it To do 
this effectually, it is necessary to be possessed of only 
two beliefs; that we can learn as much as we can pos- 
sibly take in of the order of nature ; and second, that 
our own will has a considerable influence on the course 
of events." 

That is all that we need attend to — the order of 
nature and our own will. Any idea of a God in nature 
and a moral law related to our own will belongs to 
cloudland, and takes its place among the vague notions 
that cannot be verified, with which priests women and 
fanatics have to do, but which will not stand the calm 
investigations of philosophy. But is there not an in- 
stinct within us which rebels against this cool and 
passionless way of setting aside everything in the 
order of nature that cannot be seen or handled, or 
weighed in the balance, or proved by mathematics ? 
And is that instinct a low and mean one, akin to the 
instinct of the brute? or is it the instinct of minds 
that are high and noble, and that come nearest to 
what you would call divine } 

Which is the higher type of man — ^which do you 
feel has got the firmer grip of the realities of life — the 
man calmly bending over the facts of outward nature, 
exploring the laws of the visible universe, and exercis- 
ing the power of his own will to discover these, and to 
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secure, as far as he can, conformity to them : or, the 
man, like Paul, conscious of a mysterious conflict 
within himself between the forces of evil and of good, 
knowing nothing of the laws of nature, understanding 
nothing of the order of the universe, but believing 
that there was above him "Eternal in the Heavens," a 
moral law of which he had fallen short, a divine order 
with which he was not in harmony — unable to lose 
his faith in this, and yet unable to set himself right 
with it, tortured by the vision of a good he cannot 
attain to, and the consciousness of an evil which he 
ought to shun — good and evil, light and darkness, 
God and the devil, being to him the tremendous reali- 
ties of life — his soul being the battle-field of a war be- 
tween them, in the agony and shock of which conflict 
he is constrained to cry out for a higher than human 
help, and for a strength and righteousness that are not 
in himself. Which is the higher type of man — ^which 
do you feel has laid the tightest hold on the realities 
of life ? I should say the man in the storm and stress 
of the spiritual battle ; and I should say that to deny 
the reality of the sense of such a conflict — to say that 
the idea of it was the mere off*spring of ignorance and 
superstition, nursed by priestcraft, and tending to 
mental slavery and darkness — was to deny facts of 
human nature which are as obvious to the spiritual in- 
telligence as the fact that two and two make four is to 
the ordinary reason — and was to malign facts which 
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are as much higher and nobler than any mere fact of 
science, as the life of man is higher and nobler than 
the life of rocks or seas. 

Minds wholly engrossed with engrossing pursuits, 
intellectual or selfish, may, while the pursuit continues 
to engross them, be unconscious of this conflict — may 
even disbelieve its existence in other minds. So 
may minds that have reached that stage which the 
apostle elsewhere describes as "dead in sin," in which, 
through long disuse or long abuse, the powers of the 
endless life have been at last quenched, and before 
whose vision, as far as one can judge, there is no 
spiritual future at all ; but to other minds which do 
not stand at either of these extremes, minds within 
which conscience still lives, within which exclusive 
devotion to one thought or interest has not oblit- 
erated every other — ^to the minds of the great mass 
of men, under all conditions of life, of know- 
ledge or ignorance, of poverty or possession, of rank 
or obscurity, this conflict is a stem reality. The con- 
sciousness of it is a living consciousness — ^slumber- 
ing sometimes, it may be, through a long and barren 
winter of the soul, yet ever waking up again to startle 
and dismay. Who that has lived a life with any 
spiritual element in it at all, and higher than the mere 
animal's or worldling's, has not known that conscious- 
ness, and known its terror and power of darkness when 
it was roused into active life t Who has not known 
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times when he was made, as it were, to possess his 
sins, and when they laid hold of him as with the 
grasp of death ; when the consciousness of lost oppor- 
tunities, of wasted powers, of dimmed eyesight, of 
untuned voice, dreams of vanished good, ghosts of 
lost ideas, rose up to haunt him ? These are realities, 
let men of the world scoff at them as they will — reali- 
ties which their wisdom cannot explain away — reali- 
ties of lives that have still the hope of higher life 
about them, and that suffer from this haunting con- 
sciousness, just in virtue of those powers of the endless 
life which are not wholly dead within them. 

It is of this consciousness Paul speaks. Under 
the pressure of it he cries out, " Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ? " — the deep con- 
sciousness, of sin^ of a divine law violated, of an 
ideal of life not attained to. And what answer 
does he find to that cry ? Does the order of nature 
help him here.^ Do the powers of his own will 
furnish him sufficient help 'i Would not any one 
talking to him of these, and of deliverance being 
found in them, appear to him, or to any man passing 
through his experience, as one that mocked } Does 
not the very sight of the unbroken calm and stead- 
fast regularity of the law and order of external 
nature add new bitterness, in the case of such a one, 
to the conviction that he has forgotten a higher law 
and disturbed a still more gracious order? Does 
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not the sense of the perfect obedience of that which 
is visible, to the law of its being, only bring into 
more accusing contrast the sense of his own de- 
parture from the law of the invisible world of peace, 
and light, and truth, of which he feels instinctively 
he is a citizen — ^the law of his being in as far as 
that being has any spiritual life and health at all ? 
Is not the very conviction of the weakness of his 
own will one of the most terrible elements in his 
distress — ^the conviction that the will of itself is 
not strong enough to choose aright, and be loyal 
to the choice ; the conviction of helplessness, of 
powerlessness before an overwhelming adversary? 

Speak to a man under this consciousness of the 
power of sin and the weakness of his own nature 
to resist — speak to him about finding help to resist, 
through studying the laws of that nature of which 
he is himself a part, and through exercising that 
will, whose feebleness appals him, and you mock 
him, as if you spoke to a man in a raging fever 
of the necessity of studying his own temperament 
and constitution, and of the duty of keeping himself 
cool He would do it were the fever not burning in 
his veins. What is wanted in either case is help 
from without — from some source of life, and health, 
and energy, outside himself— from some one " mighty 
to save," who should restore the wasted strength 
from his own fountains of life — ^who should say 
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to the internal conflict, " Peace, be still." And 
that is what Paul found in Christ. He found it 
nowhere else. It is not to be found in knowledge, 
in science, in philosophy, in nature, in culture, in 
self. Huxley and Tyndall, Darwin and Spencer, 
will tell you it is not in them. It is to be found 
always where Paul found it — in Christ. That seems 
to be the meaning of the somewhat disjointed 
utterance in the twenty-fifth verse, "I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." Who shall deliver 
me ? Where shall I look for succour ? Thanks be 
to God this comes to me through Jesus Christ my 
Lord. In Him is my help found ; through Him 
I shall do valiantly, for He it is who shall tread 
down mine enemies. 

This seems to be the idea or rapid train of thought 
which the Apostle, as is often his custom, expresses 
in this short and abrupt sentence, in which the 
quickness and fulness of the mental movement seem 
to outrun and outweigh the capacities of the verbal 
expression. Bowed down, oppressed, haunted by 
the deep sense of sin, with the dead weight of his 
carnal nature dragging down the spiritual, with the 
consciousness of failing and inability, he finds de- 
liverance, help, life, in Jesus Christ his Lord. 

Now : how so ? How did Paul find this in Christ ? 
How may all find it — for his experience herein is 
only that which is common to man } Probably 
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many would answer that Christ died for Paul and 
bore the punishment of his sins instead of him, and 
that thus he found deliverance in Christ But is 
that a sufficient answer? Does that explain Paul's 
outburst of thanksgiving here ? I think not. Paul 
has not been speaking about the punishment of his 
sin. Like all honest and brave men, he no doubt 
was prepared to accept whatever the eternal justice 
of God should award, as the proper punishment of 
his sin. 

He was speaking — ^as he was thinking, about 
something infinitely more terrible to him than the 
punishment of sin, viz., the dominion of sin, the 
power he felt that it had over him — ^the tenacity 
with which it clung to him, and tried to stifle and 
quench his spiritual life. That was his burden, his 
enemy, his destroyer ; and to be told, when bending 
under this burden, when in the malignant presence 
of this destroyer, that Christ had taken his punish* 
ment instead of him, could be no real deliverance to 
him. It might relieve his fears if he had fears. It 
could not satisfy his conscience. It could not fill 
hisj troubled spirit with peace. What he Wanted 
was a present help, an actual deliverance from ah 
actual foe — not a prospect merely, or a promise, 
of exemption from some future evil. And it was 
this that Paul realized in Christ. We do not find 
him speaking about Christ bearing his punishment. 
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We find him speaking about Christ taking away 
his sin. We do not find him speaking about Christ 
pacifying the Judge ; we find him speaking about 
Christ revealing the Father. We do not find him 
attributing his salvation to the value of the sufferings 
of Christ, or the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ ; but to the revelation of Christ within Himself 
— ^the life in him of the Son of God, who had con- 
• quered sin, and declared to the sinner the mercy 
and good-will of the Father. 

To him to live was Christ. There was — as has 
been said — "One image which hovered over him; 
one thought which urged him onward ; one spirit 
which he breathed ; one life which he lived, the 
image, the thought, the spirit, the life of Christ." 
The presence and the power of Christ possessed 
S. Paul. It was not a belief in Christ, as his sub- 
9titute, to whom his sins were transferred, or as one 
working out a righteousness for him of which he 
should be credited with the benefit, but that ever- 
abiding consciousness of Christ within him, his life, 
his strength, his hope of glory, that was the support 
and anchor of his soul. It was in this he found the 
strength which gave him the victory over the body 
of death. He found that strength in the conscious- 
ness that he was not a lonely soldier, fighting against 
an overpowering enemy, and in the dark — so to 
speak — ^and under silent skies wrestling for very 
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life — ^but that One was with him who had come 
from Heaven itself to reveal to him that God was 
on his side, that he was fighting God's battle, that 
the struggle and strife, sore though they might be, 
were needed for his perfecting as the child of God 
— that, sore as they were. He, who had declared 
Himself at once the Son of God and the brother of 
man, had gone through them all, and had endured 
and overcome ; and having waged that warfare, 
even to death, had passed through death to victory, 
and now lived in actual union with those who, in 
his spirit and after his example, waged this war- 
fare too. It was the strength of this faith which 
enabled Paul to say, "I can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me," and "I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me." It was in the strength 
of this that he was able to give God thanks for his 
deliverance from the " body of this deatf 

And still, as long as they yet survive in men, as 
they for all the ages have survived, and as we be^ 
lieve they will for ever survive — ^unrebuked by any 
growth of deeper knowledge, unremoved by any 
floods of clearer light, those ^'high instincts be* 
fore which our mortal nature doth tremble like a 
guilty thing surprised," as long as "our souls have 
sight of that immortal sea that brought us hither," 
— so long will this faith in one greater than we, yet 
united to us — divine yet human, wrestler with the 
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powers of darkness yet conqueror of them all, re- 
vealer of an eternal fatherly heart of love and pur- 
pose of goodwill, as existing in that great mind and 
will and power which we call "God," and who is 
from generation to generation, and rises above and 
beyond all the miseries of life, vast and calm and 
strong, like the strength and clearness of the " ever- 
lasting hills " above the darkness and unrest of some 
low valley's toil and smoke — so long will this faith 
survive among men and be for them the power of 
God unto salvation ; the quickening power of all 
highest, purest, most unselfish life, of all upward 
progress, from that which is "earthly, sensual, 
devilish," towards the full vision and possession of 
the " glory that is to be revealed in us." 

It is useless to sneer, as some men do, at this 
sense of stern spiritual conflict and this faith in a 
spiritual Helper, Saviour, Master, and Head, through 
whom alone the victory can be won, as an ex- 
aggerated and unreal feeling, which only wastes our 
nature and can result in no practical good. The 
sense of that conflict, and the faith in this living 
helper have been strongest in the strongest minds. 
Whatever else they were, Paul and Augustine, and 
Luther and Bunyan, to name no others, were not 
weak. They (and they were the types of many 
more) were great men, with great characters, great 
natures, which the sense of that conflict and the 
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experience of its strain and trial moulded and tem- 
pered to their finest perfectness. The progress of 
it interfered with no use or purpose of their life, 
hindered no growth, checked no development, — nay, 
through it they grew to a higher stature, and bore 
a richer fruit. Their lives were lives of stouter 
strength and fuller comfort, and wiser helpfulness 
for thousands of their fellow-men. 

We do not want anything that can be called an 
exaggerated sense of sin. Sometimes I believe that 
conscience, especially the young conscience, is only 
strained and confused by such demands, unwisely 
made, as seem to require from it a deeper conscious- 
ness of guilt than it can honestly own to possessing ; 
and that curious way which some people have of 
perverting one or two texts, and saying that we are 
all equally unrighteous, guilty, and lost, and con- 
demned before God, can only confuse the conscience ; 
but what we want in all is a living sense, a profound 
conviction, such as Paul's, of the awful reality of 
the struggle that by the very law of our nature (if 
we are true to our nature) must go on in each of 
us between the evil and the good, between the flesh 
and the spirit, between the part of our being which 
is akin to the brute and that which is akin to God 
the Father of our spirits. 

The consciousness of this struggle, the engage- 
ment in it in the strength of Christ, the victory of 
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the higher over the lower, are in all the necessary 
conditions of spiritual health and continued life. To 
deny the reality of that conflict, and of the divine 
life for which it prepares us, does not prove that 
these are not real and true. I take a man who does 
not know the "Old Hundredth" from "God Save 
the Queen," and play him a piece of the sweetest 
music, and he says there is no harmony in it. I 
show a man who is colour-blind two beautifully 
contrasted tints, and he st^s but one dull hue : — ^but 
still the music and the beauty of the colours exist, 
though not for him, not for the incapable ear and 
the undisceming eye. So with the spiritual life. It 
is for the spiritual. It is not to be weighed in the 
balance, or discovered under a microscope. The 
seed of it is planted in all more or less deeply. 
But the springing of the seed may be hindered, the 
seed itself perish, for aught we know be even killed ; 
yet the fact that the life of which it was the germ 
was the true life of him in whom God planted it 
— the life through which he was akin to God, the 
life whose failure is the failure of all that in him 
was truest, best, most hopeful for time and for 
eternity — this fact remains and must remain for 
ever and for ever true. 

Christ came forth from God -to declare to us the 
certainty of this spiritual life, to call us to it, to 
give us through His death the assurance of our 
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attaining to it by union with Him our Head. Let 
us beware of falling short of it, of lapsing into 
worldly and selfish indifference to it, or hard-hearted 
unconsciousness of its reality, and of the battle we 
must fight, the trials we must endure, the sufferings 
through which we must pass, ere we are so far per- 
fected as to be able to lay hold on it, and hold it 
fast, and to say in the full conviction that it at last 
is ours. "Thanks be to God who hath given us 
the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

To whom be all glory in the Church, world with- 
out end. Amen. 
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VIII. 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME. 

This do in remembrance of Me. — 1st Corinthians xi. 24. 

T 7f TERE a stranger from some unknown land, who 
^ ^ had never heard the name of Christ, and 
never witnessed any Christian worship, to come into 
church to-day while we are seated at the Lord's table, 
he would naturally ask, "What does this observance 
mean ? Why is it a part of your religion thus to eat 
bread and drink wine together solemnly and silently ? 
What mean ye by this service ? " And perhaps you 
might not find it altogether easy to give an answer to 
him who should question you, which should at once 
instruct his ignorance, and satisfy your own feeling as 
to the real meaning of the sacrament of our Lord's 
broken body and shed blood. 

An answer, no doubt, rises to the lips readily 
enough. You would say, "We thus sit around this 
table, in memory of one, who, ages ago, lived on the 
earth and did great works such as no man save He 
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has ever done, and spoke such words as no other has 
ever spoken, and brought to men a message from God 
such as they had never heard before, and at last was 
betrayed and slain by wicked men just because of His 
righteousness and truth : but on the very eve of His 
death He gathered His few friends around Him, and 
bade them eat bread and drink wine, which He 
blessed and gave to them, and which He told them 
were to be memorials to them ever after,, as often as 
they should partake of them, of His death that was 
close at hand, of His body which was to be wounded, 
of His blood which was to be shed, — so that when 
afterwards they should eat of the bread and drink of 
the cup they should be reminded how He died : — and 
because of all this, we who have been taught to be- 
lieve in Him keep the command as exactly as we can, 
as He gave it to His followers long ago. We gather, 
like them, around a table, and we receive the bread 
and wine from one who gives them to us in His name 
and by His authority, and so we commemorate the 
dying of Him whom we call Lord and Saviour." 

Such might be our answer to the stranger who 
should ask us what this our service meant : and, yet, 
when we had given % would not much remain still 
unexplained ? Would it not still seem strange that in 
our religion the highest act of worship should centre 
in a memory — in the memory of one who died so long 
ago — ^whose death was a dishonoured death, whose 
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life was a life of sorrows and acquainted with grief ? 
Other faiths and religions you may find in the world, 
some worn out and torpid, some living and strong; 
but I do not know that the believers in any of them 
can look back to one, from whose life and teaching 
their belief took its rise and its name, and who was 
content to say — as the great rule for all who should 
believe in His words — "Remember Me: be true to 
My memory. That is all I ask : that is all I com- 
mand. Let your most solemn worship embody the 
expression of this remembrance." 

You may have chanced to hear of the power of a 
pure and noble memory upon a man's heart and mind 
— to hear how the memory of a well loved home, for 
example, with all its pure home influences, rising amid 
the clamour of the world's temptations, like the chime 
of church bells over a city's smoke and din, has helped 
to keep back the foot from falling and the soul from 
death : how the memory of a generous and trustful 
love has been a breastplate to the heart tempted to 
meanness, and falsehood, and unworthy ways: how 
the memory of those, whose prayers and blessings have 
followed his steps over the world, has brought the 
wanderer back in safety to their side, after many a 
danger dared and many a sacrifice made because of 
that remembrance. Many of us, possibly, know of 
cases such as these, showing the power of a memory 
to arrest, to cheer, to sustain, amid the trials and 
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perils of life ; and the knowledge of these might, to a 
certain extent, prepare us to understand those words 
of Christ to His disciples: but still in that remem- 
brance of Him, of which the sacrament is the visible 
expression, there is something more than we find in 
any mere human memory, even the best and purest, 
a holier and more potent influence than any mere 
human principle, or belief, or dogma can exert. 

Let us try to see as clearly as we can, what Christ's 
memory is, what is implied in remembrance of Him. 

And, first of all, and in its simplest aspect. His 
memory is the memory of one, who lived, among men, 
a human life like their own, and yet a life such as 
none else had ever lived before, or has ever lived 
since. 

Of that life the sacrament is a memorial. It is a 
memorial of one who, at a time when the world was 
full of darkness and unrest, came into it saying that 
He came from God, and had a message from God 
for all whose hearts were weary, whose minds were 
dark, * whose souls were full of doubts and fears ; 
one who seemed to prove, by the very nature of 
His life, that what He said of Himself was true — 
for it was a life which shed a brightness and glad- 
ness round it, as from a light shining in a dark 
place. The little children came gladly to His side. 
The humble household brightened as He came, 
and bestirred itself to give Him heartiest welcome. 
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Sickness and disease disappeared at His gracious 
presence; the blind eyes were opened to behold Him; 
the deaf ears were unstopped, so that their first sound 
of human speech should be His kindly words. Even 
the dead arose at His command, and re-entered the 
homes that they had left lonely, and went out and in 
among those whom their loss had made desolate and 
afflicted. His life was one that gladdened other lives, 
and bore about with it one living message of peace on 
earth and goodwill toward men. 

Such, in its mere outward aspect, was the human life 
of Christ — one that it surely should do us good to re- 
member, even had it no more sacred aspect for us 
than this. For, is it not well, amid all the worldliness, 
and selfishness, and pretension, and untruth of man's 
society, to be able to look back to a life in which 
these evil principles had no place or power, in which 
all was truth, honesty, earnestness, brotherly-kindness, 
charity; whose deeds were not done mainly for selfish 
pleasure or profit, with a feeble afterthought or re- 
mainder for others, or for God, but were all, from the 
least to the greatest of them, done for " the glory of 
the Creator and the relief of man's estate " ; in which 
there were no envy and harshness, and sour temper 
and gloomy looks, but all was gentleness and gener- 
osity, and sunny serenity and calm. 

If we could, with any real fidelity, call up before our 
mind's eye the form and fashion, the works and ways, 
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of such a life as this, how dark and rough, and unlov- 
ing would even the noblest and tenderest lives that we 
have known appear beside it — how frail their weakness 
beside His lofty strength — ^how poor their courage 
beside His quiet constancy — ^how cold their friendship 
beside His burning love — how dull their purity beside 
His perfect spotlessness ! In the light of such a 
vision we should read a deeper meaning in that last 
command to His disciples, on the night of His be- 
trayal, " This do in remembrance of me,*' and should 
understand how the memory of His life, if it were not 
a mere occasional reminiscence, but an ever-present 
and all pervading principle, would be the beautifier of 
our own. 

But the memory of Christ is the memory of more 
than His beautiful and gracious human life. 

It is the memory of One, who, through that life re- 
vealed God ; of One, who said, " I do not stand before 
you alone, and speak to you by my own wisdom merely. 
One is with me— one whom you know not — even 
God, God whom you -must know, whom you must 
love, through knowledge and love of whom your souls 
must live ; and whom, that you may know Him, I 
have come to reveal to you, and that you may love 
Him, I have come to reveal to you as your Father 
who loves you, who forgives all your trespasses, who 
calls you into fellowship with Himself." His memory 
is the memory of one who brought these glad tidings 
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to men. They are glad tidings, in the knowledge of 
which we have been so trained, within the sound of 
which we have so habitually lived, that we cannot un- 
derstand their fresh full life for those to whom they 
were a new revelation. 

We live and move amid the glory and beauty of 
God's fair world — in the clear air of heaven and the 
bright shining of the sun on high, and we never think 
of the priceless blessings of the blowing wind and the 
joyous sunshine, or of the loss that would be ours were 
we to be $hut up from these in silence and darkness. 
But bring out the captive from the dungeon, where 
the air is thick and the light pale, and set him on the 
mountain's brow, and he is unconscious almost of all 
else, save the glory and freedom of the wind and 
light And so, could we, whom use has hardened, but 
transport ourselves for one hour from the society of 
men, whose life, whether they will or not, is moulded 
by the principles of the revelation of Christ — from the 
atmosphere of a Christian land — from the knowledge 
of all Christian truth — from the offices of all Christian 
charity — from the neighbourhood of all Christian law, 
and custom, and culture, to a land where the name of 
Christ has never been heard, where the principles of 
His Church have never had even the feeblest recogni- 
tion, where the Christian idea of God is utterly un- 
known, we should be able, in some sort, to realize the 
sense of light and liberty and confidence which must 
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have filled the hearts of those who, waking from " the 
foul dream of heathen night," or quitting the oppres- 
sive rites and ordinances of the Jewish Law, came 
into the presence of the Messenger of God, who said, 
**Grod is your Father. He is in Me, and I am in Him. 
You see Him revealed in Me. He loves you with an 
everlasting love. Believe this, and your soul shall 
live." 

Think, brethren, of all that this message, which 
Christ brought to men, implies. It still says to all 
men, all the world over, no matter under what influ- 
ences their lives have been developed — no matter by 
what creed they hold, by what name they are called, 
"There is a heaven which is your rightful home. 
There God your Father dwells. He is not, as He is 
too often represented, dark in counsel, terrible in ven- 
geance, harsh in character. He is Light, and in Him 
IS no darkness at all. He is just, and true, and lov- 
ing; hating nothing that He has made, hating only 
sin, and misery, and doubt, and fear, that hinder your 
believing Him, and trusting Him with all your heart. 
He does not alter from mood to mood like a wayward 
man, now forgiving, now exacting. He changes not 
He is unaffected by all change of yours. Your love 
does not call forth His : your hate does not scare it 
away. Far above all variableness or any shadow of 
turning, He looks down upon you with a Father's 
changeless countenance, and loves you with an ever- 
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lasting love. It is not for His sake He asks your 
faith and love. It is for yours ; because He knows 
that in the spirit which loves Him, all baser loves 
must die — in the life which is bound in faith to His, 
all sin, and therefore all misery, must cease ; from it 
all old things must pass away, to it all must become 
new. It moves on a new earth, under a new heaven 
— ^the heaven of God's manifested love." 

That is the message brought to us by Christ, the 
only message in the belief of which any human 
soul can live. 

You may sometimes hear other messages than 
this proclaimed as Christ's glad tidings — ^^though 
they are not, and are not to be believed : messages 
which deny the right of every human soul to claim 
God as its Father, and Christ as its own messenger 
from God ; which deny that one unalterable relation 
binds all human creatures to the great source from 
whom they came, to whom they must return ; which 
make that merciful God's revelation in Jesus Christ 
His Son, not the revelation of an all-embracing love 
and a universal desire that we all should live in 
fellowship with him, but only the disclosure of a 
skilful way whereby a few may escape from a worm 
that dieth not, and a fire, that is not quenched. 
But the true gospel does not speak in this muffled 
and uncertain tone. It sets the broad bright truths 
in the fore-front ; and lets the dark lines of sin and 
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sorrow, that cross them here and there, fall athwart 
them as lightly as they may. It does not hide the 
evil ; but it proclaims, first and above all else, the 
sovereign might of good. It sets the health before 
the disease, the blessing above all curse, the eternal 
Fatherhood of God above all eclipse of human 
disbelief and unworthiness ; saying to each human 
being, in the very voice of Him who died upon the 
Cross, "You are a child of God. Live then as 
becomes His child. All your sin and failure is 
but a falling away from that place in your Father's 
family which you were born to fill." 

Think, brethren, of what] the world would be to 
us without this truth, of what life would be without 
this anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast. Think 
of what this truth will be to us, if we hold it fast, 
when we come to lie at "the last low verge of life/* 
and when with our closing eyes we look past the 
light of setting suns, to catch some glimpse of a 
radiance beyond, in the region where the glory to 
be revealed lies veiled from our mortal vision ; think 
of the hour and power of darkness, the bitterness 
of death, that then would fall upon the spirit ; did 
it not believe that above and around and beneath 
it, bearing it up amid the last alarms, overshadowing 
it from all peril, was the changeless Fatherhood and 
forgiving love of the eternal God : and as you thfnk 
of this, and remember that all our knowledge of 
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this blessed truth comes to us from the one Mes- 
senger, who descended from heaven to make it 
known for us men and for our salvation, to the 
one Witness who declared it, and sealed the declar- 
ation with His blood, — do you not feel that there 
is an unequalled urgency and solemnity in that last 
chaise to us, '* This do in remembrance of me " ? 

But again, — the memory of Christ appeals to us 
with yet another claim. 

It is the memory of One, who closed His perfect 
life by the sacrifice of Himself; who sealed His 
testimony with His blood. 

It is indeed this, more than aught else, that the 
symbols which we use in this sacrament bring home 
to us. It is to this that the words Christ uttered 
at His last supper chiefly point. "This," said He, 
" is my Body which is broken for you. This is my 
Blood of the New Covenant, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins." A death for uSj 
a body wounded, blood poured forth — this is what 
we are especially reminded of here. " Why was that 
body wounded ? Why was that blood shed ? " Does 
any one ask i And he who asks will find plenty 
of excellent doctrines to give him abundant answer : 
but what appears always as the living centre of truth 
within all doctrine and far above all, is the simple 
fact that that death was endured, that that sacri- 
fice was offered ; the simple fact that He, who lived 
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the perfect life and brought to us the saving message 
of a Father's love, knew that it was needful for 
our salvation that He should bow His head and die ; 
knew that, without that death, sin in us could not 
be conquered, and death for us could not be over- 
come, and that therefore out of His true love to us 
He was content to die, that we through Him 
might live, that we believing in His love and truth, 
and seeing these to be stronger than even death 
itself, might thereby be rescued from the love 
and power of our sins, and might be reconciled to 
the Father, of whose love the Son's self-sacrifice 
was the divine expression. 

It is not so much as the pledge of the truth of 
Christ's Gospel, or as the doctrinal ground of maft's 
hope of salvation, that the memory of His death 
speaks to our. hearts through the bread of the 
communion and the cup of blessing, — but rather 
as the demonstration of a love that passeth. all 
understanding* As such think of it, brethren. Think 
how but for that love we, and all men, had been 
this day without hope and without God in the world ; 
and you will feel assuredly — unless the powers of the 
endless life are wdl nigh dead within you — that 
there is that in the Cross of Christ which must 
draw all true men to bow before it^ confessing 
that the crucified sufferer thereon is indeed Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. You will feel 
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that of all sacred, ennobling, sanctifying memories, 
that can purify the heart and animate the life to 
more devoted service and more earnest work, that 
one is the head and crown which we recall when 
we obey the command, "This do in remembrance 
of me." 

If such then, brethren, be His memory ; if in it all 
this be bound up, if it thus embodies for us the great 
truths which lie at the very root of our faith, shall we 
not remember Him, as He has given us command- 
ment ? But is that commandment altogether fulfilled, 
when we have eaten the bread and drunk the wine of 
the New Covenant ? When we have done that, have 
we done all ? Does His memory claim no more than 
this ? 

Not by one act alone, or at one time only, is that 
memorj'' to be recalled. "This do in remembrance of 
me 'V are words that should be ever sounding in our 
ears. They apply to far more than this one sacrifice 
and service of our faith. In the Christian life no deed 
should be done, in the doing of which there is no 
remembrance of the Lord. If we would be really true 
to the memory of the Master, it must be by showing 
forth, in our whole life, the power of His divine 
example. His Cross must throw its sacred sign along 
each step of- the way by which we strive to follow Him. 
If we would show that He is the unforgotten one, the 
closest and dearest to our unforgetting hearts, the 
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spirit of this sacrament must live in all our words 
and works, so that whatsoever we say or do may be, 
as it were, in some sort, a memorial of Him. 

I have seen stately tombs and solemn monuments, 
reared by those, whose hands ^ have long ceased from 
their working, over the ashes of the loved and lost : 
and in the lapse of ages the graven record of love and 
sorrow has waxed dim and faint, and the very name 
recorded has been lost, and the tomb stands there a 
dumb witness to an unknown memory : and just such, 
no better than this, would be our remembrance of our 
Lord, if it were professed only while we celebrate the 
sacrament of His body and blood. If beneath these 
symbols beat no living heart ; if through them were 
expressed no earnest purpose, no quickening faith, no 
devoted love, no zealous service, then the hewn stone 
and the graven letter of the forgotten name, were not 
more dead and meaningless than this sacred rite. If 
it stands in our worship and life alone, unconnected 
with aught else, knit in no living unity with our whole 
being, then is it, despite all its solemn sanctity, a 
lifeless thing. But if it expresses a real union with our 
Lord, a real devotion to Him as the Lord of our life, 
a real sharing of His spirit, a constant and all per- 
vading remembrance of Him, then in this sacrament 
we indeed offer to God an acceptable sacrifice, and 
find that in it we eat of the Bread of Heaven and 
drink of the Water of I-4fe. 
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We should not be satisfied until we feel that it 
is so, — until we feel that the spirit of this sacra- 
ment, the spirit of dedication to God, of faith in 
Him, of dependence for spiritual health on His power 
and love, is the spirit of our life, so that this special 
service is in one sense a true type of the daily- 
oblation which we lay on God's altar. 

I indicated, at the beginning of this sermon, what 
might naturally be the question of a stranger ignorant 
of our name and our religion, if he were to enter the 
church to-day, and to behold our devotions; and I have 
suggested the answer that might be given to him. 
But, suppose he had got that answer, and gone away, 
and were to return after a time, and see us going 
about our daily works, might he not think himself in 
need of some further explanation } Might he not be 
inclined to say to us, " What has become of that sacred 
memory of which you spoke to me ? I see no trace 
of it among you. You told me it was the memory of 
one who was your Lord and Saviour, whom you were 
bound to remember with love and blessing : and you 
seem to me now to own no Lord but your own will — 
to believe in no Saviour who saves from sin. I under- 
stood He was one, who was pure and true and 
unselfish ; and I see you working uncleanness with 
greediness — ^serving your own ends, through deceit and 
falsehood, and never giving up your own will and your 
own profit, for the love either of God or man. You 
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told me that He died for you — loving you so well as 
to be willing for your sakes to die; and I look 
about for the memorials of such a love as that, and 
cannot find it : I cannot find any one, whose life 
appears to me humbled, sanctified, consecrated, by the 
abiding consciousness of a love so great and true. You 
told me he left you an example that you might follow 
His steps, and attain to His glory, and I see among 
you few, if any, who are striving after a high and 
pure ideal, — ^to whom the eternal and divine are 
realities, to which they are steadfastly fighting their 
way. You seem content with a low standard. I hear 
you comparing yourselves one with another, — none 
comparing himself with this pure and perfect Christ." 
— Might not such words be spoken of us, brethren, 
only too often and too truly ? Let us be careful not 
to bring reproach upon our Master's name, or give 
His enemies occasion to blaspheme. 

If there be one here, who has erred and fallen, who 
is burdened with the consciousness of many a fault 
and sin, who hears the voice which is saying to us 
now, "This do in remembrance of me," speaking to 
him. in sorrow because of his unworthiness and 
faithlessness, let him be warned and recalled to a 
better spirit, and truer life; and he will find that 
even now as it speaks to his inner ear, that voice will 
change its tone of sorrow and reproach for one of 
encouragement and consolation, that will say, " Abide 
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in me, and I in you ; let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid." 

And believe, whatever be your past experience, 
that at His holy table, Christ renews His covenant 
with you to-day ; sets before you again the symbols 
and seals of your union with Him ; repeats His un- 
broken promises of help and strength for every hour 
of need ; again calls to you, as to His own, and bids 
you remember Him. 

We are gathered together, here, for a little while, 
within His visible temple ; and we shall soon be 
scattered hither and thither, never all to meet 
again on earth, in one unbroken company; but 
whithersoever you may go, keep your ear open and 
quick to hear that voice out of heaven, which calls 
to you, " Remember me ; be true to my memory.'* 

In all hours of danger and temptation, when firm 
resolve is loosening its hold, and the will is growing 
feeble to resist, let it recall you to your allegiance 
to your Leader and King. In all time of sorrow 
and desolation, when the heart is knowing to the 
full its own bitterness, when the light of your life 
is burning faint and low, let it remind you of Him 
who bore your griefs. In all cloudy nights of 
perplexity and doubt, when faith is shaken, when 
the old landmarks are lost sight of, when new 
names and dogmas are confusing mind and heart, 
let it bring you back to the simple trust in One 
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who spake as never man spake, who lived as never 
man lived, and who gave Himself a sacrifice for 
you. When the world around you is ringing with 
the names of the false idols of the hour ; when 
slavish feet are hurrying on, through all its avenues, 
to pleasure, and power, and riches ; when coarse 
voices, with their mocking sneer, laugh at the 
Church's faith and work, let it be your strength 
and joy and pride to stand apart, and to point 
to your Masters Cross, and say, "Trouble us not; 
you cannot prevail against us. Our covenant is 
made ; our faith is pledged. We are true to one 
memory. We are named with one name. We are 
joined to one body. We know in whom we have 
believed. We live in remembrance of Him." 

So, brethren, while you are yet in the ranks of 
this struggling Church below, shall you war a stout 
warfare and gain a goodly victory; and so, finally, 
when you have fought your last fight, and finished 
your course, and kept your faith steadfast unto the 
end, shall you enter that city of God which is 
eternal in the heavens, where you shall no longer 
need sign and symbol to set forth to you your 
Saviour's love, but where you shall look upon His 
unveiled face, and shall be like Him, because seeing 
Him as He is. 

And to Him be all glory in the Church through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen. 
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UNITY. 

Endeavottring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. — 
Ephesians iv. 3. 

TT T^E have been hearing something lately of 
^ ^ Christian union and unity, and have been 
invited to admire the manifestation of this unity in 
the recent great meeting, in Edinburgh, of represen- 
tatives of a number of the Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the world. These representatives met, 
and united with each other, chiefly on the ground 
of their common Presbyterianism, or belief in Pres- 
bytery as the best of all forms of Church government, 
if not, indeed, a government of positively divine 
institution. 

Not very long ago there was in England a similar 
gathering of the representatives of the Episcopal 
Churches, of those whose bond of union was their 
belief that Episcopacy, or government by bishops, 
was the only government of the Church of Christ 
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To all earnest members of the Church there must 
always be a deep interest in any new Christian 
activity, or manifestation of Christian life; and to 
all who believe that unity is one of the most real 
blessings that the Church can enjoy, any new effort 
after unity, after the fuller realization of the prayer 
of Christ, "that they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee," must possess an 
interest almost unparallelled. But in proportion to 
our interest in the effort will be our desire to assure 
ourselves that the effort is made on a sound principle, 
and is conducted in a right spirit; for unless it be 
so, while its aim may be unity, its result can only 
be a deepened and prolonged confusion and estrange- 
ment 

And the best way to arrive at a just estimate 
of the value of this, or any other effort after unity, 
is not so much to criticise the effort in itself, as to 
try to lay hold of the true principles on which all 
such efforts should proceed. If we get a hold of 
these, wd shall come to a fair judgment about Presby- 
terian Councils, or any other alleged indications of 
the spirit of unity working in the Churches. 

Now, if we look back to the New Testament, to 
learn from it what we can gather of its teaching 
about the unity of the Church, which is the Body 
of Christ, we find, I think, as a first principle, that 
it represents separation, or schism, as carnal, and 
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unity as spiritual ; the one as an indication of the 
power of the flesh, the other as an indication of the 
power of the spirit. "Whereas there are among 
you divisions," says S. Paul to the Church of 
Corinth, which seems to have been very full of 
abuses, "are ye not carnal, and walk as men?" 
as mere unrenewed men, in whom the higher life 
of the spirit was not yet developed ; while, on the 
other hand, he says, " Keep the unity of the spirit," 
not of the body, not of the order, or government, 
or form, but first and above all, and as indeed 
involving the keeping of all unities that were worth 
keeping, " Keep the unity of the spirit," the cordial 
oneness of feeling, of aim, of life, which only God*s 
spirit can inspire. 

And from this one would infer that the cure for 
those divisions and separations that arise among 
Christians, and which, under whatever name they 
may be veiled, always arise from worldly, carnal, 
selfish feeling being, on the one side or the other, 
or on both sides, stronger than the principles of 
charity, toleration, and forbearance, — ^the cure for 
those is not, and is not likely to be, a more rigid 
establishment of one form of Church government, 
or a more unbroken uniformity of creed, but a fuller 
and richer diffusion of the divine spirit of Christ 
throughout His Church. We may infer, also, that 
in the mind of S. Paul the true bond of union in 
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the Church would not at any time, or in any cir- 
cumstances, have been an uniformity in govern- 
ment, about which he laid down no rules ; nor an 
identity of opinion, about which he evidently cared 
very little, but that Oneness of spirit on which he 
laid such constant stress — ^that oneness of spirit, 
which no identity of creed or government can secure, 
and which can exist in perfect fulness under every 
variety of outward form ; and further, that in his 
view the only real justification of separation of 
one member of a church from another, or of one 
branch of the Church from another, was to be found 
in those moral errors— those corruptions of life, 
which show that the Spirit of Christ, from whose 
presence and power the true life of the Church must 
spring, is resisted or quenched. Not difference of 
belief, or ritual, or order, could ever be a ground 
of separation, but only wickedness of life. 

Now, it is only too plaiil that in all churches the 
apostolic idea has been much forgotten, and is little 
acted upon. 

How common, for example, is the idea that error 
in opinion is an adequate reason for separation be- 
tween Christians. That is not the teaching of the 

» ^^ 

New Testament. There are in the New Testament 
instances of persons being cut off from the com- 
munion of the faithful — subjected to discipline and 
punishment ; but in all such instances the fault 
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which was visited was evil conduct, not wrong 
belief. 

And even in those cases of condemnation and 
denunciation, which come nearest to anathematizing 
what we call "heresy" — the cases of those who are 
condemned and denounced as "false teachers/* we 
must remember that those false teachers were, in 
every instance, either denying the very facts of 
Christianity — denying, for example, the fact that 
Jesus had come, ^the Word made flesh;" or -were 
repudiating its moral character and authority — 
"turning the grace of God into lasciviousness;" or 
were hiding it under the perpetuation of ancient Jew- 
ish forms and superstitions; and thus practically with- 
drawing from all that was distinctive in Christianity, 
they were in a very different position from those 
who, within the fold of Christ, and firm in their 
faith and love, and pure in their Christian practice, 
yet held this, or the other, erroneous opinion. 

What was the apostolic rule in regard to such 
errors? We may gather it pretty clearly from S. 
Paul's epistles. We might think it was a sharp rule 
when we read "the heretic," as he says to Titus, 
"after a first and second admonition is to be re- 
jected" 

Sttt is this a heretic in our sense ? Certainly not. 
A heretic, in the New Testament sense of the term, 
is a separatist, a schismatic, a man delightioij^ in 
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forming sects and parties in the Church, so as to 
break up its unity ; not a mistaken man, but a 
factious and ungodly man. And even with regard 
to those, of whom S. Paul writes to Timothy, 
"their word doth eat as doth a canker," and who 
were in gross error touching the great doctrine of 
the resurrection, he counsels no excommunicatioij. 
He simply advises his young disciple to "shun" 
them ; and then adds, " In a great house there are 
not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of 
wood and of earth, and some to honour and some 
to dishonour,"— as if he would say, "Even these 
men have their place and use in Christ's Church, 
which is allowed them by a higher wisdom and a 
wider charity than ours." 

It follows from this, I think, that as diflference of 
religious opinion — even of a marked kind — is no 
real ground for separation, as long as the opinion 
is honest, and the conscience in which it is held is 
pure ; — so sameness of opinion, or identity of creed, 
is, by no means, the true bond of union ; and they 
are in error who make the belief of all the articles 
of the same creed (especially if the creed be a long 
and elaborate one) the term cf communion, or the 
basis of unity, in the Church. 

And we understand this the more; clearly when we 
reflect that true religion doed not consist in right 
opinions of any kind ; but that It does consist in ^at 
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vital union with Christ, which leads us to hate sin^ — ^to 
love our brethren — ^to serve God, and to aim through 
all our frailty and failure at His divine perfection. 
Wherever we see this union with Christ, we see the 
abiding reality of true religion ; where we see this, no 
error of opinion should be suffered to interrupt our 
Christian fellowship ; for though the opinion may be 
wrong, the Truth itself is there. For you must re- 
member the difference, which has often been pointed 
out, between truth and opinion. Truth is that which 
has its source in the mind of God ; and is in any way 
revealed to man. Opinion is that human judgment 
which man forms for himself concerning that which 
IS revealed. Thus, 'Christ is the Saviour,' is the 
truth revealed : but human opinion has differed, and 
will no doubt continue to differ as to the interpreta- 
tion of that truth; has differed as to how Christ 
saves ; as to the extent, as to the nature, of the salva- 
tion : but if a man hold in his heart humbly and faith- 
fully the Truth, he ought to be in living fellowship 
with all others who hold it ; and there is no reason for 
his separating from others who, holding it, differ from 
him in their interpretation ; some of whom may hold 
that Christ died for all, others that He died only for 
the * Elect ' ; some that He died to save us from the 
love and power of sin, others that His salvation means, 
primarily, escape from the flames of an endless hell. 
The great Truth is a sufficient bond of union in itself 
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Or, 'God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth ' — is the 
Truth revealed ; but opinion varies greatly as to the 
mode and manner of that worship: still if I find those 
who do believe that the absolute rule about Chris- 
tian worship is that it must be rendered in spirit and 
in truth, there is no justification for my separating 
myself from them because they worship in a different 
form from mine, and accompany their worship with 
other symbols of devotion from those to which I am 
accustomed. Agreeing in the central truth, we can 
afford to differ as to the accessory points of opinion. 

Or, again, that ' the word of God ' is the life and 
spiritual food of man, is the truth revealed to us, and 
sealed as true by many a blessed experience ; and the 
same experience tells us that the Bible contains that 
word and transmits it to us for * our spiritual nourish- 
ment and growth in grace ' : but finding a point of 
union in that general truth, why should we find roots 
of dissension in variety of opinion as to the character, 
or construction, or authority, of that book, which con- 
tains the word ? Agreeing as to the value of the 
gem, why need we quarrel over the casket ? 

The true bond of union must ever be sought in the 
region of Truth, not in the byways of opinion. 

It may be very right and very convenient to unite 
with those whose opinions are identical with your own 
— but your doing so is no step towards the spiritual 
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oneness of which the New Testament speaks, *the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ' — that peace 
which is the fruit of love and of a mind stayed on 
the Truth of God, and, because so stayed, full of in- 
ward rest and calm. 

We see, then, two great grounds, or conditions, of 
real unity among Christians, — a spiritual oneness and 
sympathy and belief of a common divine Truth. 
All efforts after unity, therefore, should keep these in 
view ; and, doing so, should make their terms of fellow- 
ship large and free, in the spirit of charity and in the 
liberty of the Truth. 

And what seems to be the error, and the root of 
weakness, in all such efforts after unity as the recent 
so-called ' Council ' has been supposed to be, is that 
the basis of union has been restricted to something 
narrower than 'unity of spirit,' and lower than the 
belief of the Truth. 

On this occasion, it was identity of Presbyterian 
government and of Calvinistic creed ; both of which 
have, no doubt, much to be said in their favour, but 
neither of which is the highest or clearest ground of 
union among Christian churches — any more than 
identity of Episcopal government and of Arminian 
creed is that highest and clearest ground. Union on 
any such ground becomes a mere scheme for the con- 
solidation and material advancement of Presbyterian 
or Episcopal churches — not a scheme for the reconci? 
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Itation and knitting together in ^ love, and growth 
through love to higher godliness, of all the divided 
branches of the true Vine. And this, very much be- 
cause union, when not attempted on true principles, 
can only be effected for the time and in appear- 
ance (not durably .and in reality) by keeping in the 
background those matters of opinion on which 
there is a difference, and giving temporary promin- 
ence to those on which there is agreement, while yet 
the real principle of union is not strong enough to 
secure that the differences of opinion shall not con- 
tinue to act as causes of estrangement The law of 
the Church's best life is union ; but love, and not 
policy, is the fulfilling of that law, as of all laws. 

As a general agreement of opinion is not the true 
ground of union, so a special agreement as to church 
government is no better ground of union than agree- 
ment as to any other matter on which opinion may 
differ, or agree. That our church is a Presbyterian 
church is no valid bond of union between it and any 
other Presbyterian church — ^unless between it and that 
other there be also the infinitely closer bond of a fel- 
lowship of Christian love 30 warm and sincere, that in 
its light and heat all causes of estrangement or separ- 
ation melt away, like icicles before the sun. But to 
unite, or pretend to unite, on the ground of our com- 
mon Prcsbyterianism, while yet our spirit of love and 
desire for union are not strong enough to make us 
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respect each others peculiar views or special doc- 
trines, or to abstain from contending with each other 
about our several positions, and possessions, and prin* 
ciples, is really to bring the name of Christian unity 
into contempt, and to lead people away from a true 
idea of what it actually is — as a unity of spirit, and 
not a mere uniformity of government, or ritual, or 
order, or creed. 

We are not to imagine that there is any mystical 
virtue in the mere fact of Christians being united 
in one church ; under one order ; or in the use 
of one form ; or the maintenance of one creed. 
Union, of course is, in itself, better than division ; 
and there are few more shallow sophistries than 
that which one sometimes hears, to the effect that 
the> ecclesiastical divisions of this country are causes 
of thankfulness, by reason of their having been the 
means of the gospel being more widely preached— 
as if the preaching of the Christ of division, and of 
the gospel of rivalry, could ever do more good than 
the existence of sectarianism does harm \ But still, 
we must remember union is only a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. The end is the more 
abundant bringing forth of the fruits of the Spirit 

No union is worth anything which does not serve 
that end. And any union, which is the outward 
symbol of the inward unity of the Spirit, will ^ow 
its character through the production of these fruits 
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of the Spirit, which are "love, joy, peace in the 
Holy Ghost," not in the profession of these for a 
time, but in the continued and consistent production 
of them. 

If this be so, brethren, I think we have still to 
wait and to pray — to wait long* it may be, and to 
pray earnestly, for the unity of the Church, and 
to expect it to appear under some purer and less 
worldly form than that under which it is generally 
looked for, or seen. As we have known schisms 
which are wanton, so we have known unions which 
are nominal. We have heard of alliances between 
churches which had the look, at least, of being 
the result of crafty policy, rather than of Christian 
love. We have seen — we do see — within the very 
bosoms of churches whose boast is their apostolic 
succession knd their unbroken oneness, a bitterness 
of discord and a depth of animosity which the 
official and external unity appears only to exasperate. 
We see among churches, that can meet and talk 
affably of union on the basis of their common 
government and creed, a keenness of jealousy and 
lack of goodwill, which find cause for obstinate 
conflict in even slight divergences of opinion as to 
the relation between the Church and the state, or 
between the law of the land and what is presump- 
tuously called the ** mind of Christ." 

Is the real unity of the body of Christ to be 
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sought or found among the predominant influences 
which, at present, seem to rule the opinions and 
the actions of the churches ? I fear that the world, 
if not the Church, will answer No. We must cease 
to think of any external unity — of any formal 
union. We must strive for the " unity of the spirit/' 
knowing well that if we gain that, all else that is 
worth having will follow. If the spirit be one, the 
body^ will be undivided. We must cease to strive 
after identity of creed, or of government, the one 
too apt to result in intellectual bondage, the other 
in ecclesiastical tyranny. We must strive after a 
deeper charity, a more just toleration, a more gener- 
ous forbearance, a more ardent zeal, a religion of 
less profession and of greater practice, after church 
systems less worldly in their principle, less exclusive 
in their tone, after, above all, a more living and 
loving union with the One Head of the Holy Catholic 
Church : and doing this, we may dare to hope 
that the day is beginning, at last, to draw nigh 
and its dawn to glimmer above the long and cold 
and perplexing darkness, when ''the desolations of 
many generations shall be repaired," and the prayer 
shall find its answer ''that they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee." 

All those, whose lives are truly " hid with Christ 
in God," have a common life in Him, however 
much they outwardly may be sundered. As that 
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life waxes in strength, all lesser things — all that are 
not of Christ, but of the world, ought to lose their 
hold on us, so that if not absolutely united one 
to another here, we yet shall, in the end, go hence 
prepared for the higher life of that divine kingdom 
in which there is "nothing to hurt or to destroy," 
and for joining that great and united company that 
" stand before the throne of God, and worship Him 
day and night in His temple." 

To whom be all glory in the Church, which is 
His body, world without end. Amen. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 

And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 
might be filled with all the fuhiess of God. — Ephesians iii. 19. 

npO know that "which passeth knowledge," and 
-^ to be filled with "all the fulness of God" 
seem, both of them, points that are beyond our 
reach. To comprehend the incomprehensible, and 
to attain to the perfect, have a hopeless look. And 
yet S. Paul prays earnestly for the Ephesians that 
they may be able to do both. " For this cause," 
he says, " I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ" And he connects, too, the one 
with the other, the knowledge with the attainment 
He says, "I pray that you may be able to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, in 
order that ye may be filled with all the fulness 
of God." That divine "fulness" will follow the 
knowledge of that incomprehensible love. 

Now, in looking at this text and what it says 
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for a little, the first thought, probably, that would 
occur to any one, is that it says the love of Christ 
" passes knowledge." There is that about it which is 
too great for us ; we cannot understand it. It cannot 
be known, as you can know the common objects of 
human knowledge, as you can know a fact of history, 
or a system of government, or a man's charsicter, 
or a scientific discovery. And this being so, it would 
naturally occur to an honest mind that it must, 
then, be wrong and foolish to act as though it could 
be known as accurately as any of these. 

If I am told, on what I think good authority, that 
a thing exceeds my powers of knowledge — that, 
do what I will, I cannot make it out— it may be 
very right for me and very useful for me to try to 
know it, to search into it in every way, to see whether 
I cannot discover more of it than has been discovered 
yet ; but it would be very wrong of me to pretend 
to know all about it, to sit down, and, out of my 
imperfect comprehension of it, to say, "Here is a 
plan of the whole thing. There is really no mystery 
in it after all. My system explains it, and shows 
you exactly what it is, and why it is so." And 
this is, in a great measure, what many men have 
done in regard to the love of Christ. They have 
not actually said that Paul was in error when he 
said that it passed knowledge, for they do not like 
to go against the words of Scripture; but they 
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have done what is worse than going against the 
words of Scripture ; they have gone against the 
spirit of Scripture. They have dealt with the love 
of Christy in their definitions and explanations of 
it, in a way that shows they disbelieve Paul when 
he says it " passeth knowledge." 

If you believe a thing to be incomprehensible, 
you will not proceed to explain it and all about it. 
You will reverently leave it alone, accepting it as 
a fact, on which, as a fact, you can rest, but which 
you do not profess to know all about ; as you might 
stand upon a rock, and stand firmly there, although 
you might not be able to tell to what particular 
formation it belonged, or how it came to be where 
it was, knowledge of which would not help you to 
stand a whit . more firmly. Biit. there are many 
people who will hot deal with the love of Christ 
in this way. They will not accept it as the fact on 
which they may stand, and be strong and secure ; 
but they must explain it to you, until, sometimes, 
there is hardly any of it, as far as you can: see, 
left for you to tiake your stand on. 

You could not well have a plainer statement of 
the fact, for instance, than that '' God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him. should not perish, but should 
have everlasting life." It sets before us the love 
of the Father and of the Son in all simplicity and 
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fulness; shows us the fact of a divine love greater 
than we, if we try it, can comprehend. But men 
have not been content with this. They have said, 
" There must be a reason for this, and we must find 
it. Love must work according to a system, and 
we must lay it down." And so we meet with those 
who would teach us to believe, not in the love of 
God as the first and greatest fact in the universe, 
but in what they call the " decree " of God, whereby 
they say He, for His own pleasure and own glory, 
elects some to eternal life, and lets His love rest on 
them through Christ, and passes by others, also for 
His own pleasure and glory, and lets His curse rest 
on them for ever and for ever. This is supposed to 
put things in their right order, and to explain, as 
far as may be, the incomprehensible. Are we wiser 
.when we have got this into our heads than we were 
before, with the simple words of the Bible? Is it 
easier for us to understand a God who shall, /'for 
his own glory," pick and choose among His creatures, 
giving some a certainty of salvation, and some not 
the smallest chance, than to understand that He 
loves us all with a love which " passeth knowledge " ? 
Is the puzzle of the universe, the "riddle of the painful 
earth," with its wild mixture of good and evil, of life 
and death, simplified when you have set up over it as 
your highest idea of the divine, the decree of an abso- 
lute will, instead of the love of an all-embracing heart? 
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What kind of conception of that which is called 
" the glory of God," or *' the mere good pleasure 
of God/' can the man have, who can imagine that 
the exercise of mere power is more glorious than 
the exercise of love, or that the good pleasure of 
the Creator could ever exist apart from the fullest 
and freest goodwill to His every creature? Does 
the mystery of the universal love of God to such 
as we are, the mystery of Christ's willing sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, survive such treat- 
ment as this ? Does this explanation leave us with 
a love which " passes our knowledge " ? Is there 
any diflSculty in comprehending a love so partial 
and so wayward as this would represent the love 
of God to be, a love of which any man with his 
own children round him would be ashamed ; if he 
felt that to serve mere ends of his own, ends which 
they could not understand, and which he never 
could make them understand, he was deliberately 
doing some of them the greatest kindness, and 
dooming others of them, in secret, to the most 
hopeless misery ? Would you not call such a man 
selfish, and such children unjustly used ? Would 
not that be the verdict of the calmest and wisest 
and justest minds, and rightly so ? And what right 
has any man, or any set or school of men, to invest 
God with attributes which we condemn in man ; 
to ascribe to the Creator conduct which even in 
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the creature we should say was unworthy and unjust ? 
Is this " giving God glory/' as it is professed to be ? 
On the contrary, it is doing Him dishonour. It is 
explaining in the coarsest way, and according to 
the harshest ideas, that which His word has told 
us is too vast and lofty for us to comprehend. 

To illustrate the same evil desire to reduce th^ 
love of God below the level of human comprehension, 
you have only to look for another exa^mple to 
what is often taught regarding the sacrifice of Christ, 
that blessed sacrifice and highest act of love. What 
that sacrifice is in all its . fulness must, like the love 
out of which it springs, of which it is the expression, 
be to us a thing that "passes knowledge." It is 
more and greater than we can reckon* We are 
likely to understand it best when we try most 
simply to think of it in the way in .which the Bible 
speaks of it to us. It says, "Christ died to give 
His life a ransom for many," to. " take away the 
sins of the world," to " make peace and reconciliation 
for us," to "offer Himself as. our sacrifice." Under 
these forms the humble heart, conscious of its own 
sin, yearning to find a sure way back to God, will 
recognise a truth in which it can rest, in which it 
can find peace. The consciousness of so great a 
love as Christ's, which shrank not from agony and 
death, will be felt to seal to it the certainty of the 
Father's love. The memory of the obedience which 
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He perfected upon the Cross will inspire it with 
new life and hope. It will find in the blood shed 
there a real power *'to purge the conscience from 
dead works." The Cross of Christ, the Son of God 
dying there because of His love for men, will be 
felt, with an instinct of the heart which you perhaps 
cannot put into rigid words, to be the point at which 
without fear you can meet God and trust to be 
forgiven. 

All this, and more than this, lies under these 
words in which the New Testament tells the story 
of the sacrifice of Christ But this has not been 
enough for some divines in their eagerness to be 
exact and logical. They must define the death 
of Christ, and that by a name which is nowhere 
to be found in the Bible. It is, according to them, 
a ^^satisfaction of divine justice'' There are those 
to whom the spectacle of the dying Saviour on 
His Cross suggests chiefly this idea, a satisfactiofi 
of divine justice! meaning by this not that higher 
fact, which the words may mean, that Christ in 
His life and death utterly and perfectly fulfilled 
all that the exact and unswerving justice of God 
required, as obedience to His law and will; but 
meaning by it only that God's justice was "satisfied " 
by Christ's death, because through that death He 
paid the penalty, and received the punishment, 
of that certain number of persons who Should ulti- 
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dwell. And where sin is continued in and unrepented 
of, then suffering must follow and must remain : and 
Christ has nevier done anything to alter this law 
of God's government Christ tells us our sins shall 
be forgiven if we come to Him ; meaning that they 
shall be put out of God's sight and be no more a 
barrier between us and Him, as soon as God sees 
us drawing near in the Son's Spirit, and trusting in 
the Saviour's word. But men have taken this 
promise of Christ, and have turned it into this, 
*' Your punishnent shall be remitted if you happen, 
through God's irresistible decree, to be among the 
number of those whose punishment Christ bore." 
Is that an improvement on the words of Christ? 
It may be more intelligible to the hard unloving 
mind, as a signboard is more intelligible to the 
rude eye than the work of noblest art ; but is that 
any proof that it is a truer and better interpretation 
of the action of that love which "passeth know- 
ledge " ? Those things which are most intelligible 
to the carnal heart, meanness and harshness, and 
selfishness and low motives, and narrow ways, are 
no doubt most mysterious to the angels in heaven, 
who look on the face of God and have not sinned. 
Those things which are plainest to them, an all- 
embracing, all-forgiving, self-sacrificing love, and a 
divine government and judgment ruled by that as 
its highest law, are most mysterious to those wh6se 
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wisdom and whose thoughts are of the earth and 
earthy. 

One of the worst results of this view of the death 
of Christ, as being a mere ''satisfaction of divine 
justice/' is that it hinders those who hold it be- 
lieving in God's universal love. Their own system 
comes in between them and the possibility of that 
belief. "God cannot love all men," they say, "for 
if He did, then Christ would have died for all ; and 
Christ did not die for all because His death satisfied 
divine justice, that is to say, bore the punishment 
due to some sinners, in regard to whom divine justice 
was thus satisfied. Now, if He satisfied divine jus- 
tice for all, then either all are saved (which we know 
is not the case), or God is taking two punishments 
for the sins of those who are not saved ; first. He has 
punished Christ for them, and secondly. He punishes 
themselves. So that in regard to them the work of 
Christ is wasted, and justice satisfied twice over." 

Rather than admit that any of His work could be, 
as they think, wasted, or any more than the exact 
price of salvation for an exact number paid to God, 
they will limit the love of God, and take upon them 
to declare that so far from that love as revealed in 
Christ " passing knowledge," it does not even extend 
to all God's creatures. According to the system 
this is all right and exact It is the natural conse- 
quence of the chain of reasoning of which it is made 
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Up* But that is just the condemnation of the sys- 
tem. Any system which leads you to disbelieve 
the universal love' of God, and to hold that His 
deisire to get for every sin its full amount of punish- 
ment is greater than His desire to give every sinner 
who will have it^ a .way of escape from sin and a 
promise of forgiveness is, of necessity — ^with what- 
soever ingenuity constructed — a false system; for it 
is setting up as God another god than the God 
whom Christ revealed, and of whom He said, " He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father/' 

The God whose wrath Christ died only to appease ; 
the God, who is so bent on punishing the sinner to the 
very last extreme, that He will not remit one pang 
of stroke of the punishment, except Christ has borne 
an equivalent for it, and at the most will remit the 
punishment, or offer to remit it, only for a chosen 
few, passing all the rest by for some purpose of 
His own, and leaving them to "the pains of hell 
for ever," whatever He may be, or wheresoever 
found, is not the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and is tiot found in His gospel. 

Now, brethren, we know well that much that we 
are often taught, much, for instance, that we find 
even in our catechism (if we are content to accept 
it as of first authority without comparing it with 
the Bible), tends, more or less directly, to lead us 
to form ideas of God and His love akin to those 
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of which I have spoken. It is the tendency of all 
precise systems to introduce ideas which savour of 
human law rather than of divine love; and this is 
the evil of precise systems. We should strive against 
it) and try to get large and true ideas about God 
into our minds, rather than the details of a logical 
plan, which, while it professes to explain all He is 
and all He does (as you might explain the geo- 
graphy of a country to a man who had not seen 
it), omits to notice that we only know a small part 
of what He does, and cannot comprehend what He 
is, for He is Infinite and Eternal, and by our search^ 
ing we cannot find Him out. All that we can do, 
therefore, is to try to know what spirit He is of, 
and to have that spirit in us that we may be so far 
like Him. Only in this way can we come to know 
anything of Him at alL 

And when we ask, then, "What spirit is He of? 
How are we to come to any knowledge of Him?" 
— ^the answer is plain, repeated again and again in 
different forms in Scripture, and finds such a response 
in our own hearts as only the truth can find ; '' God 
is Laviy and he that loveth not knoweth not God." 

This is simple and distinct, the first and last of 
all doctrines, the key to reveal the truth or false- 
hood of all systems. Whatever denies this, or limits 
it, or explains it away, is shutting the only door of 
divine knowledge, and is not " of the truth.*' 
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Thus, when S. Paul prays for the Ephesians that 
they may be able "to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge," he means, not that he desires 
they should ever come to think that they have ex- 
plored all "the unsearchable riches of Christ," or 
are able to pronounce with confidence on all the 
reasons and modes of God's dealings with men ; but 
that they should, through the indwelling spirit of 
Christ's own love in them, be led on to a deeper 
and ever deeper sense of the love with which He 
has loved them, to a firmer conviction that that 
love lies at the root of all their disciplines in life 
no less than of all their blessings, to a more perfect 
faith in it as the constant feeling, with which God's 
heart is moved towards them. 

" They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 
Who will Hot count it true that love. 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above. 
And that in it we live and move." 

And as we grow in this knowledge, as we come to 
understand better what God's love is, and to feel 
its reality more deeply, we are the readier to say 
with S. Paul that it "passes knowledge," — that it 
is like the sky of night, in which the clearer it is, 
and the larger the space of it at which you can 
look, you. only see wider and farther depths stretch- 
ing into the boundless distance. 
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And, if we come to this knowledge and convic* 
tion of the love of Christ, then we are on the way 
to the fulfilment of that other part of S. Paul's 
prayer, which says, "that ye may be filled with all 
the fulness of God," — the completeness, the per- 
fection of God, that which fills the infinite circle of 
the divine nature. Far out of reach, of course, high 
above us as the heaven is above the earth ; and yet 
knowing the love of Christ we can know and attain 
to something of that fulness. We can bring our 
cup, as some one says, to the brink of the vast 
ocean, and fill it there ; and though it is but a cup- 
ful, yet it is the same water as fills all the channels 
of the great deep. Knowing the love of Christ, our 
spirits begin to be filled with that perfect love which 
casteth out all fear and all evil, which is the ful- 
filling of ail divine laws, and is the moving power 
in all God's works. We begin to be at one with 
Him. We choose His will. We love His work. 
We reflect His grace and goodness, as in a glass, 
feebly, it may, be, yet in faithful outline. Feeling 
ourselves to be the objects of so great a love, we 
are raised, so to speak, from the low level on which 
we seemed to stand before. We feel ennobled. We 
are conscious of the dignity of a high calling. We 
are fortified against what is base and mean, and 
unclean and false. The gratitude and joy that are 
in us flow forth in love to God and love to man. 
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As God's children we "walk in love/' and are in 
charity with all our brethren. We become in our 
turn the channels of His grace and love, for we are 
" filled with all the fulness of God." 

The attainment of this, brethren, seems to be S. 
Paul's great desire for his disciples : the attainment 
of this high Christian character through the know- 
ledge of Christ's love and of what it had done for 
them, and through the faith which that knowledge 
engenders in the heart To attain to this is the 
highest aim we, like them, can set before us ; and 
we, like them, must aim at it in the same way, 
through a living knowledge of Christ's love. 

It is all very well to be instructed in men's sys- 
tems, and to have what you think are clear and 
** sound" views of doctrinal truth: but these will do 
you no good in themselves. Fed by them only 
your spiritual life will be barren and stunted, until 
the knowledge and personal conviction of Christ's 
love has reached your heart, and stirred it out of its 
old complacency and self-satisfaction, into humility 
and self-forgetful thankfulness and devotion, into a 
child-like love to God, a self-sacrificing love of the 
brethren. Then, at length, you walk in light. Then 
as He was so are you in the world. 

We well may ask ourselves if our religion is of 
this character, and is moving in this direction, or 
whether we are still clinging to some "letter" which 
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'^killeth/' under the idea that within it is the spirit 
of a true life, with mean notions of God's love, and 
full blown notions of our own wisdom and know- 
ledge, but with no real evidence of having within 
us that divine spirit, without which we are none of 
His. 

Let us examine ourselves, brethren, whether we 
are in the '* faith and love which are in Christ Jesus." 
Nor let us rest content until we can say (God's 
spirit witnessing with ours that we say it truly), 
that we do know something of that love which 
"passeth knowledge/' and which, just because it is 
so infinitely higher and greater than any love of 
ours, is all our salvation and all our hope. 

And now to Him who hath loved us with an 
everlasting love be all glory, honour, dominion, and 
praise, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 

He that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love.— I John iv. 8. 

nr^HIS is, you see at once, a very strong statement, 
-■- **He that loveth not knoweth not God." He 
that is of a hard unloving disposition, in which there 
is none of the gentleness and sweetness of the divine 
"charity" of which S. Paul speaks in i Cor. xiii., 
knows not God ; whatever else he may know, he does 
not possess that highest knowledge. He may know 
a great deal about God, may be well read in his 
Bible, very glib with his doctrine and his catechism, 
but he does not know God Himself. 

To know a thing, you need the faculty of knowing 
it To know the look of a thing you need the faculty 
of sight ; to know the savour of a thing the faculty of 
taste. To know the meaning of a book you need to 
understand the language it is written in. And so, to 
know God you need the faculty of love. Without 
that you cannot understand Him, cannot see Him. 
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Now, this IS too often forgotten. Instead of trying to 
know God through this faculty of love, many people 
have tried to know Him, as they might try to know 
any ordinary object of human knowledge. Men who 
frame, and teach, and believe, what are called 
" systems of divinity, " like to have definite and fixed 
ideas of God and of all that concerns Him, so that 
everything they think they know about Him may be 
packed into its proper place in their system. But 
they forget that you never can have perfectly definite 
ideas about that which is in itself indefinite, perfectly 
clear ideas about that which is in itself mysterious, a 
complete knowledge of that which is in itself bound-^ 
less and passeth all understanding. 

Of that which is infinite I can see only a part ; and 
if, reasoning from the part, I pronounce confidently 
uix>n the whole, I may make great mistakes. It 
would appear that the works of God are as infinite as 
the life of God. That is to say that, as far as you can 
pierce into the depths of space, you see stretching on- 
ward and ever onward world beyond world, and 
system of star and satellite beyond system. There is, 
as far as human science can discover, no bound to the 
domain in which these move and shine. But this 
being so, what should we think of any one who, look- 
ing tip to his own " little patch of sky," from his own 
little spot of earth, and without even the telescope to 
aid his sight, should maintain that he saw and knew 
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the whole wide universe, and that it stretched no 
farther than his eye could reach ? Should we not 
call him, rightly; presumptuous and foolish, ignorant, 
and self-conceited in his ignorance ? And yet this 
is the same as has been often done in regard to 
what is greater and more solemn in its greatness 
than the visible universe, the Being, the character^ 
the government of God, of Him who pf old hath laid 
the foundations of the earth and spread out the 
heavens as a tent to dwell iiu 

But it will be said, " Can we not then know God, 
except as a Being infinite, eternal, far beyond our 
knowledge ? " And it is just in answer to this ques- 
tion that the text enlightens us. The knowledge of 
all He is is out of our reach ; but if we go about it 
rightly, we can understand His character. 

In regard to the visible world, a full knowledge is 
out of the question. It cannot be attained even by 
the most industrious philosophers or explorers. But 
those who desire to know all that can be known of it 
can learn the laws of the world's existence; and 
though they cannot know all the facts, all the im- 
mense extent through which these laws work, all the 
details into which their operation is carried, yet they 
can understand that all life, under whatever fonn» 
must depend on their orderly working, and that 
nothing anywhere can be exempt from their control 
We cannot see the limits of the world of stars and 
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suns, but we can learn, from what we do see, what is 
the law that reigns through all space and governs all 
motion, and that the same law which makes the apple to 
fall to the ground when it is loosened from the bough, 
keeps the planets in their paths in the infinite ex- 
panse. And so in regard to our knowledge of God. 
" Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection?" No: no 
creature can. But from what is known to us, from 
that which is within our reach, we can learn what the 
character of the whole must be. We cannot lay down 
a map or system, as it were, of the whole divine 
nature, and character, and providence. That has 
been done, and is ingenious as an exhibition of 
human skill ; but it is not satisfactory as a statement 
of what God is, and of what man's knowledge of Him 
amounts to. In Him, in His Being, in His character, 
in His dealings, in His unsearchable decrees, in His 
no less unsearchable goodness and mercy, there must 
ever be much that is past our finding out ; but, as in 
the visible world which He has made, we can discern 
the one all-pervading law, so in the infinite and 
eternal Father we can perceive the same; we can, be- 
lieving His own word, and the leading of our own 
spirits, understand that the foundation and eternal 
substance of that character is Love. 

But in order to arrive at this understanding, there 
must be that in us which can interpret aright the 
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message of His word, there must be that in our 
spirits which is able to witness with His. There 
must be the faculty of love in us too, for "he that 
loveth not knoweth not God." If we would know 
God we must try to love Him, for otherwise we shall 
not know Him. What He has revealed of Himself to 
us He has revealed for the one purpose of helping us 
to do this, of bringing us into a more loving and confi- 
dential relation to Himself, of making us feel towards 
Him as towards a living Person with whom we have 
to do. We must receive His revelation in this sense, 
not as if it were a mere addition to the sum of our 
religious knowledge, but as the very word of a father 
to His own children. 

Now, some people seem to think all this is mere 
sentiment. "Sentimental Theology." They say, "What 
the New Testament shows us is not this special 
notion of a father seeking His children, but a plan of 
salvation, a great system of truth by believing which 
we get into the way of salvation." Now, if you 
choose to call the revelation which we have in the 
New Testament " a plan of salvation," you may do it. 
There is no special reason against the name, except 
that it gives a very partial arid poor description ot 
what the revelation is. 

If you saw a father, whose family had not been 
very dutiful to him, doing all he could to reclaim his 
children from their evil ways, trying to implant in 
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them right principles, to save them from their own ill- 
doing and its effects, to train them up to their duty 
and to fill their proper place in his family, you would 
not think that you gave a very fair and full account 
of his conduct to them, if you said it was a system of 
relief of the destitute and of education of the young. 
It might be that, but it would be a great deal more. 
If it were no more than that, it might be the work of 
the inspector of poor and the schoolmaster ; but the 
great peculiarity of the father's work is that it is 
the father's. If you miss out of your description 
of it the fact that it is a father's work, you miss 
out that which gives it its own special character and 
meaning, that which transfers it from the region of 
law into the region of love. So, when you think 
or speak of the revelation of God and His will to- 
wards us, which you have in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as a mere plan whereby you may be saved, 
especially if by "saved" you mean saved from the 
consequence and punishment of sin^ rather than from 
sin itself and its dominion over you, you are giving a 
very partial and unfair description of what that revel- 
ation is ; you are turning that which is the expression 
and outcome of a father's infinite love to His un- 
worthy, but still beloved children, into a mei^e formal 
transaction, by which He. offers them a way of evad- 
ing the evil consequences of their own transgressions 
and undutifulness. 

« - • 
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Besides, you are taking God our Father's dealings 
with us, out of that region of love in which the 
spirit can understand them, and putting them down in 
that region of law and human logic in which, though 
the mere intellect may compass them more easily, 
the spirit is perplexed by them and cannot under- 
stand. And this is going against the very word of 
Scripture. "I thank Thee, O Father,** said Christ, 
*' that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes," that 
Thou hast made Thy dealings with men. Thy will 
towards men, such as the wise and prudent by their 
human reasoning cannot find out, but which the 
simple and loving heart of a child can understand. 
" This IS eternal life," says S. John, " to know Thee, 
the true God and Jesus Christ whom Thou has 
sent." This right knowledge of God is the secret 
of "eternal life," of salvation, of that higher life 
which is possible to those who have been saved 
from sin. And how is this knowledge of God, in 
which the secret of eternal life lies, to be attained l 
Through love. "He that loveth not knoweth not 
God ; " so that to offer me any account of what God 
is, or what He does, or what His will regarding me 
is, which is puzzling and incomprehensible to love, 
is, in the very nature of things, to offer me an 
account which must be untrue, a human invention, 
and not a revelation of God. 
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Those who are fond of logical systems of divinity 
do not seem to see this. They frame their plan, 
and if it meets the rules of their logic, they do not 
care though it leave unanswered the longings of 
the desolate and sin-laden spirit. 

They tell me that " out of His mere good pleasure," 
God brought me and millions of others into being, 
and did this, knowing many of us would sin and 
suffer; that then when we all had sinned and all 
were suffering, He again, **out of His mere good 
pleasure," chose to allot to some of us eternal 
life, leaving all the rest to the horrors of eternal 
punishment, and that having made this choice He 
sent forth His own Son to suffer and die for those 
so chosen, and to bear their punishment instead of 
them, in order that, though they were to go free, 
His stem justice might still be "satisfied." This is 
what many a man believes in as ^*the plan of sal* 
vation." It is easy to understand, there is no 
mystery about it, except the mystery of men being 
able to believe in the existence of a God who could 
so act ; and after all, men have been able to believe 
in gods who loved the smell of human blood, and 
whose minds were full of earthly passions. The 
mind can grasp this plan as easily as it can grasp 
the arguments of some legal suit in a court of 
justice, or a bargain made between a buyer and 
seller in the market place. But is it simple to the 
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heart ? Is it intelligible to that spirit of love, with- 
out which no man can know God? Does it agree 
with the most elementaiy conception of a divine 
character whose foundation is love? Who is there, 
to whom earthly ties of affection have been, as they 
are meant to be, the interpreters of that which 
exists above us in the heart of God, who would not 
reject, and reject with scorn, the idea that any 
father on earth could deal with his children, as 
this represents the Father, in Heaven dealing with 
His ? However .strong in logic, I am bound to 
throv/ aside any representation of God, any doctrine 
about Him, which is unintelligible to love, from 
which the spirit of love shrinks back, with which it 
feels it has no sympathy. God Himself has told 
us that we have one faculty whereby we can know 
Him. We are bound to use that faculty, to bring 
all our conceptions of Him to the test of it, to 
reject those with which it will have nothing to do, 
to accept as truest those to which it most directly 
leads us. 

A God wilfully choosing some, wilfully rejecting 
others, and looking unmoved on their hopeless suf- 
fering ; a God in whom "justice contends with 
mercy"; a God who needs to be persuaded to for- 
give by the bribe of His own Son's death, I cannot 
believe in, without being false to that witness of 
the spirit, which is above all human reason in its 
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divine authority. A God whose "tender mercies 
are over all His works"; who willeth not that any 
should perish, whose justice is only one expression 
of His love, who punishes men only to redeem 
them from all iniquity ; who has sent forth His 
own Son to tell men this, to reveal to them the 
Father, to seal to them even with His blood the 
assurance of the universal pardon for all sin, and 
to show them the way to the life of the children of 
God — this God I can believe in. The witness of 
my spirit testifies that the spirit can rise to no 
higher idea of God than this. 

Such an idea of God helps nle to understand 
God's purpose in all His dealings with His children. 
It helps me to understand that while He sees us 
just as we are, yet He looks on us with a love that 
always desires and strives to make us, what we 
should be, like Himself, and which can never swerve 
from that desire and effort. If we understand this 
to be the purpose of God, then we can frfeely trust 
Him. The faith which rests on this understanding 
is a living and powerful faith. It is not shaken by 
any of His disciplines, howsoever severe, because it 
knows that these are parts of a loving purpose and 
goodwill, of a goodwill which is righteous as well as 
loving, and which therefore seeks our righteousness ; 
for a righteousness on the part of God, which can 
be satisfied with itself, and which does not seek 
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to make men righteous, would not be divine. It 
would not be of so high a type as we often see 
existing in men, who are not content with trying to 
keep their own hearts with all diligence, but who 
are willing to spend and be spent for the sake of 
others, and in the unselfish effort to do them good. 

If we saw a father punishing his child for a fault, 
and if, when we asked him what effect he expected 
to produce by the punishment, he were to say that 
he did not think or care about that, but only knew 
that the child had done wrong and deserved a 
punishment, and that he was determined he should 
have it, we should not, unless we were wanting in 
all sense of ordinary justice, say he was either a 
good father or a really just and righteous man. 
His punishment would be mere revenge, the desire 
to inflict a certain amount of suffering in return 
for a certain amount of wrongdoing. Punishment 
which punishes merely, and does not aim, through 
the punishment, at amending the wrong-doer, is not 
of the best or highest kind, is not of a divine char- 
acter. When God punishes, the righteous and 
loving desire to redeem from sin and rescue from 
its power, must mingle with the punishment, and 
control it. He does not give us at one time a 
pleasant gift, because He is well pleased with us ; 
and at another inflict a punishment, because He is 
angry, and being angry wishes to make us suffer ; 
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cannot indeed separate the suffering and the love. 
They were united in the life of Christ, and must 
be united in our thoughts of Him; but we are 
not to think of the sufferings as if in themselves, 
and just because they were sufferings, they had 
a power and merit which availed to redeem men, 
and as if apart from the love, of which they were 
the expression, they could have any value or 
any meaning. The love to us, of which Christ's 
death on the Cross was the evidence, is that which 
opens for us the new and living way to the 
Father, and not the amount of suffering which 
He there endured. It is the feeling that on that 
Cross He was not merely bearing the punishment 
due to sinners, or the penalty of a broken law, 
or satisfying a rigid justice; but that there, out 
of love for us, He was content to die, that fills 
the heart of the sinful and forlorn with that self- 
condemning penitence, ahd childlike sorrow for 
having sinned against a Father's heart, which is 
in itself reconciliation to God. 

This feeling alone can remove the obstacle to 
reconciliation which was and is in us. There never 
was any obstacle in God, Had there been, He 
could not have sent to us "a message of recon- 
ciliation,*' in the words "Be ye reconciled to me." 
All that was, or ever is, needed is the removal 
from the heart of man of that barrier which keeps 
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out of it the love of God, which is waiting to flow 
into it and fill it as soon as the barrier is removed ; 
just as the flood of the "exulting and abounding 
river" waits to rush into every reservoir along its 
banks, when the sluice into each is opened to let 
its waters pass. 

The divine love, as manifested in Christ, is the 
living power of atonement or reconciliation. He 
that loveth not knoweth not this. He that is capa- 
ble of love, in whom it is a living faculty, understands 
that nothing can quench evil in Him, and nourish 
good, and bring him back to the faith of God, 
except the divine love, the knowledge of it, the 
belief of it, the sense that at the centre of the 
universe there beats a Father's heart, the strongest 
force in which is' the love of all His children. 
This belief, as nothing else can, will purify- and 
ennoble and bring the wanderer back. Beliefs 
less simple, yet less comprehensive than this, may 
affect a character for good, may help it on the 
better way, may aid in overcoming evil ; but they 
will not affiect • it for so high a good, tior help 
it on so far, nor cleanse it of taint so thoroughly, 
as will this^ — this, which is the vision of God that 
the eye of love discerns, the eye to which he has 
promised the clearest vision and the deepest in^- 
sight 

Even those who in their formal system limit 
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most the scope of the divine love, when they are 
trying to press on the erring that th^ should 
return to God, are well pleased to throw aside 
the restrictions which they have themselves created, 
and to fall back upon those representations of 
God's love, which they find in Scripture, and which 
are at once more forcible and more natural than 
anything they can invent. They speak of the 
"good Shepherd giving His life for the sheep," 
of the Son of man "seeking and saving the lost," 
of the blood "cleansing from all sin," of the for- 
giveness with which even the prodigal was welcomed 
back ; for they know that thus they touch the 
heart most quickly. The story of a partial love, 
of a selected number, of a limited forgiveness, 
would touch no heart at all, would be false to 
the human instincts which survive, to the last often 
in the most sinful breasts, and refuse to invest 
God with a less perfect fatherhood than man. Can 
we imagine a father worthy of the name who 
could turn away in iron reserve, in absolute refusal, 
in hopeless estrangement, from any of his own 
children, however undutiful they had been.^ Do 
we not know that we are truer to the instincts 
of the nature God Himself has given us, when 
we feel that no fault of the child can justify the 
father in casting him off for ever; when we feel 
that the one hope for the very worst is the father's 
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never casting him off, but clinging to him to 
the end? 

You could imagine one who had been much be- 
loved, the light of a happy home, the nearest to a 
father's heart, for whose good no sacrifice had seemed 
too costly, with whose future all hopes, and all possibi- 
lities, of gladness seemed bound up, one to whom her 
father had taught the first lessons of piety and virtue, 
who had sat by his side in the house of God, whose 
prattle had been the music of his evening hearth ; 
such an one, lured and beguiled by the false lights of 
the wicked world, turning aside from her father's 
peaceful home and losing her way in the godless 
throng of Vanity Fair, and leaving a memory of 
shame and grief, where once she had been an inno- 
cent and joyous presence. You can imagine this — it 
has happened but too often — but can you imagine the 
heart of the father so steeled by pride, so keen to 
punish, as to yearn with no longing for the wanderer's 
return, and to seek no ways by which she might be 
yet brought back ? Would he not rather, would he 
not certainly, if that heart was in Him which we 
might liken to the heart of God, go after her to lead 
her home, search for her even in the ways of sin and 
shame, follow her, not with threats, but with the pro- 
mises of forgiveness, with the assurances of the old un- 
changed fatherly kindness, appeal to the dear memory 
of her pure childhood, ** ere the evil days drew nigh," 
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and not cease until the sense of so great and prevail- 
ing a goodness, the consciousness of the divine power 
of such a love, had reached and touched that centre of 
her heart, which was not yet corrupted ; and once 
again, ah! once again, as in the better days, she 
should lay her head upon her father's breast and feel 
that she is safe, feel the power of evil quenched at 
last ; and feel for the first time, too, how gross and 
deep the evil itself had been, feeling this at the very 
moment that she became convinced that it yet had 
not separated her, and never could separate her, from 
her father's love ? 

To imagine this is not to imagine anything that is 
more than human. And to imagine this is to imagine 
what is but a feeble and earthly counterpart of that 
love, which must be in God the Father, whose father- 
hood is divine ; and the belief in which, and the trust 
in which, is saving faith. 

We can never know the love of God for it " passeth 
knowledge." But we can so far understand it as to 
believe that it is an infinite and inexhaustible love, to 
which we can trust ourselves in life and death. Till 
we believe this, we are not living as God's children. 
When we come to believe this, all life that is high and 
pure and godly is possible to us. Till then such life 
is impossible, as it is impossible to all who do not 
know God, who do not see Him as He reveals Him- 
self to love. 
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Let us strive, brethren, to attain to this knowledge, 
to this pure vision of the Most High. Let us purge 
our minds of all that seems to darken its clear light, 
by whatever name the darkness may be called. 
"God is light," and in Him is no darkness at all. 
"God is love, and he that loveth not knoweth not 
God." This is our gospel. If we get this into our 
mind and heart, all else that we need to know will 
follow in its right order. Without this first all else 
will be confusion and perplexity. And into this light 
of His own truth may He lead us, who came to seek 
and to save us who were lost, and who said, " He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father." 

And to whom be all glory in the Church for ever 
and ever. Amen. 



\ 
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XII. 



THE TRUE DELIVERANCE. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify rae.— PsALM 1. 15. 

THE relation of our human need to the divine 
help that is in God is one that often seems 
hard to understand. Here, for instance, is a direct 
promise which many an one must have been tempted 
to think was a promise not to be trusted. Many 
an one, in the day of trouble, has called on God even 
with an exceeding bitter cry, and yet has found 
no deliverance. The "cloudy and dark day" has 
continued full of a gloom, which no light from 
heaven has broken through to relieve. The hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick, has been 
deferred and still deferred, but never fulfilled. The 
blow which we dreaded, and which we prayed 
might not fall, has fallen. How often has the tem- 
pest raged and overwhelmed the ship, for which 
many a prayer was going up to heaven. How often 
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has the pestilence walked on in darkness, and not 
spared the life for which the earnest cry of parent, or 
brother, or wife, or friend, was poured out before God. 
There seems to be no ear to hear, no voice to answer, 
no hand to help. Everything in earth and heaven 
appears as if indifferent to our appeal, callous to our 
distress. The sun shines as brightly on our sorrow as 
on our joy. The wind blows as gaily past us when 
our hearts are heavy as when they are light. The 
grass grows as green over the grave as it does in the 
sheltered garden, or by the flowing stream. Outward 
nature is unconscious of our vicissitudes of adversity 
and grief; and He who is above nature, who lays 
down the laws which nature obeys, seems far away 
from us, and to forget His own word " Call upon Me 
in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee." We 
call, and we look for the deliverance ; but it does not 
come. This many an one knows to be an experience 
by no means rare ; and all who have ever known it 
must have felt it to be an experience full of perplexity 
and trying to faith. " Is the Lord's ear heavy that 
He cannot hear ? Is His arm shortened that He can- 
not save ? Has He forgotten to be gracious ? Doth 
His promise fail for evermore.?" Questions such as 
these occur, and press for answer; and the answer 
seems sometimes hard to find. They are not ques- 
tions that occur only to the careless, the short-sighted, 
the impatient, the unfaithful. They have troubled the 
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most earnest and most faithful souls. They troubled, 
for instance, the mind of the great Elijah, when in the 
day of danger and downfall (as he believed it to be) 
he fled '' for his life '' to the wilderness, and made his 
complaint to God that His servant's work had failed ; 
that the good cause was overthown ; that farther 
effort for it was of no avail. They must have cast 
their shadow over the mind of a greater than Elijah, 
when, in His last extremity, He seemed for a moment 
to lose His strong grasp of the Father's hand, and was 
constrained to cry, "My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me V In each case there was disap- 
pointment, the bitter sense, it may be, of having 
trusted in vain, of having believed that to be sure 
which had proved uncertain, of having sought a 
stronghold which, after all, was not strong — but a 
passing cloud as it must have been, in the case of the 
Son of God, but yet as it passed, terrible enough to 
make a yet darker shadow during "the hour and 
power of darkness." 

Now, is there any real ground for such disappoint- 
ment, for the temptation to distrust in the future, for 
the feeling " I have trusted in vain, and have called 
upon God for nought. I shall do so no more. His 
word has failed me in my hour of need. I shall not 
rely on it again." Is there, can there be, any real 
ground for that ? 

It would be very awful if we believed there was, 
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if we had to think of God, as we have too often to 
think of men, as not to be depended on, not to be 
trusted to make good His word. Most people 
would say, I think, that it would be better to know 
no God, and to believe in no God, than to have 
a God such as this, and to try to believe in Him. 
If we believe in God at all, we must believe that 
He is true, that to Him all falsity, all careless- 
ness, all forgetfulness of His word is impossible; 
and that if He has given us a promise which we 
think He does not keep, has led us to hope for 
something which He does not give, we must 
have been misunderstanding His promise, and 
hoping for something which He never intended 
to give us, and which we should not have looked 
for, if we had understood Him aright. If we call 
upon God in the day of our trouble, He having 
told us to do so, and promised us "deliverance" if 
we do so, and if we do not, for all our calling, get 
the deliverance which we desire, then we may be 
certain that that which we desire is not what God 
means when He speaks of deliverance. We may 
be certain that we are asking for one thing, when 
He is thinking of another. 

We are perhaps, too, misunderstanding what God 
means when He says, **Call upon me." Do we not 
interpret that too much just as if it meant that, 
when we saw no other way out of our distress, we 

M 
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were to call on God ; when we were driven to our 
last resources we were to ask Him to come down 
and help us, although; possibly, we had not been 
in the way of calling on Him in our ordinary 
circumstances, or recognizing Him in our ordinary 
life, or seeking so to order our life as to make it 
pleasing in His sight? Is not this too much our 
idea ; and is it a just idea ? Have we any right to 
treat God in that way? to n^lect Him and forget 
Him till we are in trouble, and then to call aloud 
on Him, simply to remove the trouble and lift us 
out of it and set us safe ? I do not think we can 
Interpret God's word as meaning that He will 
answer such a call by such a deliverance. When 
He says, " Call upon me in the day of trouble," He 
does not mean that we are merely to call on Him 
to get us out of the trouble, and to put us back in 
that ease, and safety, and comfort, in which we 
have shown ourselves only too ready to forget His 
presence and neglect His will. He means that the 
trouble is to do the work which He desires it should; 
to lead us to Him, to break in upon our worldli- 
ness, self-sufficiency, and forgetfulness of our de- 
pendence on Him, and to help us to receive the 
blessing it is meant to bestow, so that through it 
we may be delivered, not necessarily from it, but 
from the evils which it was intended to correct, 
from the dangers against which it was the warning. 
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While we are in the body, we are naturally so 
much under the dominion of outward trouble, we 
feel it so keenly, it touches us so nearly, and affects 
our welfare and happiness so much, that there is 
nothing we are so ready to cry to God for as deliver- 
ance from it, when in any shape it visits us. But if 
the trouble be not removed, we are not therefore to 
say that God has not heard our cry and has not 
wrought deliverance, A man, for instance, who had 
wilfully committed a crime and been visited with the 
punishment of his crime, might feel so touched in 
heart and so distressed in mind, as to be led to the 
thought of God, and to cry to God for deliverance ; 
but could he expect God to open his prison door and 
let him go free, or to pay his fine and let him off 
without a penalty? Would that be indeed a *'de» 
liverance " to him ? Would not the only real de* 
liverance be a deliverance from the evil heart and 
unrighteous spirit, which led him to commit the 
crime; and would not the outward trouble, from 
which God did not deliver him, be doing its proper 
work, if through God's grace it was the means of 
delivering him from that evil heart and that un- 
righteous spirit? If it did that, could he say God 
had not heard his cry or wrought deliverance for 
him? 

Now, in regard to a form of outward trouble with 
which all, sooner or later, must be more or less 
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familiar, that is the visitation of disease ; when under 
the pressure of that visitation we call upon God, 
what deliverance are we to expect? What are we 
to call for? 

And in this connection we have to notice that 
there are in God's word special promises as to aid 
in sickness ; and in God's dealings and in Christ's 
example special encouragements to us to ask God 
for the relief of pain and bodily affliction, and the 
sparing of lives that are dear to us. There are in- 
stances in the Bible of life spared in answer to 
prayer, that may well encourage us to pray for that 
gift. Though we do not know what force lies under 
these words of S. James, "the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick," for we do not know what is the needed 
measure of faith and of fervency that may avail, 
we feel that the words are an encouragement to such 
prayer on behalf of those that are in sickness. But 
if that prayer be not granted, are we therefore to say 
God has not fulfilled His promise to deliver us in the 
time of trouble ? I think not. That special prayer 
may not be granted ; and yet in the withholding of 
its petition there may be the bestowal of some greater 
gift. There must be high reasons which forbid that 
it should be bestowed. 

I suppose that among the families of men, certainly 
among the families of those we know, our friends and 
kindred, hardly a life ever ceases for which no prayer 
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has been offered to God that He would be pleased to 
spare it. There is hardly any one so lonely, so un- 
known, " so utterly desolate," so unvalued and of so 
little use in the world, but some heart has a friendly 
feeling for him, but some voice would ask God to 
spare him from pain and death ; and yet death is not 
stayed. One after another is taken, now the young, 
now the old, alike called, alike submitting to the 
common lot Why the call should come at the time 
and in the way it does come, we cannot tell. We 
only know that "it is appointed unto all men once to 
die," and that the time of death is not ours to fix, but 
is fixed by Him who gave the life which He again 
takes away, and who neither gave it nor takes it 
away carelessly or at random, but lovingly and of 
set design ; and who would have us so to trust Him 
that if He now takes it from some one whom we have 
entreated Him to spare, and at a time when the blow 
seems to us most hard to endure, we yet may believe 
that He is seeing, as we cannot see, the end from the 
beginning, and is serving some high end by shortening 
the life that is dear to us, which could not be served 
by prolonging it. And if, believing this, we are able 
in the time of this trouble to resign ourselves to His 
dealing and to say, " the will of the Lord be done," 
then even in this trial He works deliverance — de- 
liverance from bur distrust of Him, and impatience 
under His hand, deliverance from the shortsighted- 
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ness which will not look beyond our own interests, 
and from the selfishness which too often infects even 
our best affections. 

But there is a point connected with the visitation 
of disease which we ought also specially to consider, 
and that is. What is the evil [against which the 
disease is the warning, of which it is the punishment ? 
For all disease in its origin, we must remember, is, 
as a general rule, to be traced (and the more medical 
science advances, the more clearly can it be traced) 
to some evil in our lives, to some neglect or violation 
of a law of God. In its origin, I say; because after 
infectious disease has once entered a district, those 
that suffer by it are often the innocent who have 
had nothing to do with its origin ; but who, through 
what people perhaps would call ''accident," have 
come in contact with those little unseen particles, 
which float out into the air from the infected house, 
or the infected person, carrying with them the germs 
of sickness or even of death. The knowledge of this 
fact should teach us two things ; first, to be more 
careful of the first symptoms of disease, as that 
which may bring death not to our own home only, 
but to the homes of others ; and therefore in all 
cases of suspected disease never to hush it up, 
never to pretend it is nothing, lest your house 
should get the name of being infected, or your 
neighbourhood lie under the suspicion of bdng 
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unhealthy; but to have the thing looked into at 
once, and the best advice got that you can get, 
and the strictest means used to check the disease, 
if it is there, and to prevent it spreading. And it 
should teach us, secondly, the folly and uselessness 
of fear and panic Fear of disease predisposes to 
disease. Of two people exposed to infection — the 
one afraid of it, and the other not — the one that is 
afraid is the more likely to take it ; but even if it 
were not so, fear cannot protect you. When infec- 
tion is abroad, you may of course keep out of the 
way, and you should keep out of the way of those 
that are, you believe, infected, unless your duty 
calls you to them ; but for all that, the infection 
may be floating about you, unknown to you. All 
you can do is to take all reasonable precautions 
against actual contact with the disease, to live, as 
you should always live, but as it is an absolute 
measure of self-preservation at a time of epidemic 
to live, a sober, temperate, cleanly life; and then 
to leave the result to God, without whose care not 

# 

a sparrow falleth to the ground. If you believe 
your life to be His gift, you will both do all you 
can for its safety, and you will feel no terror that 
He will forget to care for it, even though the 
pestilence walk in darkness, and the destruction 
waste at noonday. 

But as regards the origin of disease; it always 
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originates in something wrong, out of God's order, 
out of harmony with His laws of nature, which are 
as sacred and sure as if written on the same stone 
as the Ten Commandments. God has made the 
air and water pure, and food healthful; and has 
framed our bodies so that they are properly sus- 
tained only by the air and water and food as He 
made them, and so that they cannot but suffer and 
dwindle, if they are supplied with bad air, and foul 
water, and unwholesome food. Dirty houses, bad 
drains, rough and untidy habits which do not keep 
doors and stairs and outhouses clean, greed of gain 
which overcrowds dwellings, — these breed bad air, 
and help to pollute the water ; which it is too often 
difficult enough to get pure, and is sometimes, 
through mere idleness, drawn from sources that 
are too near houses and drains. Ignorance of what 
is good for food, often, alas 1 the poverty that cannot 
afford to buy it, and just as often the villany of the 
seller who sells as wholesome food that which is 
half poisoned with adulteration, produce bad food. 
So that you have only too readily at hand the 
parents of disease in bad air, and food, and water. 
And when infectious disease comes, it comes as a 
direct warning against these, to tell you that you 
are in danger from them, to bid you at any trouble 
or cost see that things are put to rights, and the 
causes of all this pain and misery removed. 
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People are sometimes too ignorant, or too pre- 
judiced to believe this; but for all that it is true. 
And when the day of trouble comes in this shape 
of disease, pain, infection ; and when in it you call 
on God, and if you call with the honest desire to 
be taught and blest of Him, God will answer you ; 
it may be not by removing the sickness, which 
will not go away while its causes remain, but by 
helping you to understand your duty towards it, 
by giving you grace to learn the plain lessons of 
His law, and to obey them, by enabling you to 
protect yourselves and your homes against the 
enemy, so that if he should come near you, he 
would find no point open to his attack. This is 
the true deliverance which you should desire, and 
which you may expect from God. 

Now, in the time of trouble, as at all other times, 
there is one example which should be our guide. 
Such a time came to Him who, all His life long, 
was " the man of sorrows " ; a time, at the last, of 
His utmost sorrow and utmost need. In that 
time He too called on God; but what was His cry? 
Was it simply that the trouble might pass from 
Him, and He escape.? Not so. He asked indeed 
that ** the cup " of suffering might be taken from 
Him ; but He did not ask it absolutely. He asked 
it only if in agreement with God's will. "If it be 
possible," He said, "let this cup pass from me: 
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nevertheless not as I will» but as Thou wilt." It 
was thus He called on God. And God delivered 
Him ; but not from the cup of suffering. He had 
to drink that to the very dregs ; but through doing 
so, and just because He did so, He gained deliver- 
ance, — deliverance from the last touch of the human 
weakness which shrank from the pain and shame 
of the Cross; deliverance for Himself and for all 
from the dominion and the fear of Satan and of 
death ; and victorious triumph^ resurrection, and 
ascension to the right hand of God, and all the 
glories of His eternal kingdom. These all lay 
beyond the pain and suffering through which He 
had to pass. Had He not passed through it. He 
could never have attained to them. 

Thus was fulfilled for Him the promise, "I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me." And so 
must it be for us. Our prayer for deliverance in 
any trouble must be governed by that same con- 
dition, "If it be possible, according to Thy will." 
We must not ask, we ought not to desire, simply 
to be delivered from distress ; but to be aided and 
set free, according to God's will, that in us that 
will may be wrought out; and by us, whether 
through our suffering or our deliverance. He may 
be glorified. It is not easy, and it is no easier in 
the day of calamity than in any other day, to attain 
to the faith which is able, and content, to pray 



I 
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this prayer; but in that faith, in that ability, in 
that content, lies the secret of quietness and con- 
fidence and endurance, even in the darkest day, 
even in the longest night. 

Let us ask, brethren, and ask it all the more 
earnestly in the very sight of these memorials, 
which are to-day to be set before us, of our Master's 
sufferings and death, that this faith may be created 
and strengthened in us, the faith that shall enable 
us at all times to seek and find the true deliverance, 
by enabling us to say, with an ever more perfect 
sympathy with the patience and resignation of our 
Lord, ** Father, not our will, but Thine be done." 

And to Him be all glory in the Church throughout 
all ages, world without end. Amen. 
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XIII. 
LIFE AN EDUCATION. 

Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; I 
am the Lord thy God which teacheth thee to profit, which leadeth 
thee by the way that thou shouldest go. O that thou hadst hearkened 
to my commandments ! then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea. — Isaiah xlviii. 17, 18. 

"\ T TE too little realize that our life is an educa- 
^ ^ tion ; not a mere probation, or trial of what 
we are to be and to do, but a training of our lives 
and characters, into as great likeness as is possible 
to the perfect life and character of God, revealed 
to us in Christ This was the great burden of the 
teaching of a good man, taken a few years ago to 
his rest, Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, whose 
words have had, and will have, no small influence 
with all who desire to understand the things of 
the spirit. *^Life is an Edticationl* he used to say. 
It is a great and enlightening truth, helping us to 
see many things in their true light : above all, 
helping us to understand, if we wish to understand 
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it, the meaning of our life, and its relation to the 
divine will of God. Which of us is living as if 
his, or her, life was a plan of God, and had a 
meaning, as God's plan for that special life, which 
no other life has or can have ? 

The human father is too often but a deceiving 
type through which to try to understand the divine 
Father, too often setting bad examples instead of 
good, instilling evil principles instead of righteous 
principles, training his children to falsehood and 
deceit and self-indulgence, instead of to truth and 
sincerity and self-control ; so that it is often of 
little use to employ the human relation of father 
to child in order to bring into clearness the divine 
relationship, which unites the heavenly Father to 
us His children. Still, even those who have had 
least to thank their earthly parents for, to whom 
the name of fatherhood suggests nothing venerable, 
wise, righteous, or even loving (in the higher sense 
in which love means not mere good nature and 
kindness of an easy slip-shod sort, but the self- 
sacrificing affection which is occupied chiefly with 
the thought of another's good), even those should be 
able to rise to the idea, however imperfect, of a 
wise, righteous, unselfish fatherhood, and to picture 
to themselves a man who should show these qualities 
in his relation to his children. And thinking of such 
an one, could you think of him as content that they 
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should simply go their own way, seek their own 
pleasure, indulge their own whims, let loose their 
own tempers and desires, and own no authority^ 
and recognize no purpose in life, and believe in na 
will higher, more experienced, more just than their 
own ? Who would call him a good father, who, 
during that term of their life in which his children 
are dependent on him, not merely for food and 
clothing, home and shelter, but equally dependent 
for the higher gifts of guidance, instruction, proper 
restraint, equal and even discipline, should n^lect 
all this, should insist on no lesson being learnt, 
no regularity in time and method practised, no 
self-control acquired, no purpose in life steadily 
looked at and aimed at, who should, without re* 
monstrance, allow idleness of body or the worse 
idleness of mind, who should do nothing to gain 
his children's confidence, to inspire their respect, 
to secure their trust ? Such a father, among 
human families could never be called .good or 
wise or dutiful. And yet we fail to realize that 
the best and wisest human fatherhood is but a 
feeble and far off copy of the perfect fatherhood 
that is in God, the Father of all ; and that all that 
is truest and most useful in the discipline and 
training which an earthly father, who knows his 
relation to his family and is faithful to it, bestows 
on his children, is based on something that is 
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eternal in the heavens, that exists as the true rule 
of fatherhood in the mind of God The Father. And 
not realizing this, as I have said, we do not under- 
stand the just meaning of our life and its relation 
to the Divine Will, 

Can we imagine the divine Father, any more than 
the human father who deserves the name, casting 
His children loose on the world, to shift for them- 
selves, with no map of their life laid out, no pur- 
pose or design for them, which He tries to fit them 
for working out, and the accomplishment of which 
shall secure their future good? Is it not involved 
in the very idea that Gc^d is our father, that there 
should be in His mind such a design for each of 
us? And is it not inseparable from such a design 
that there should be much in it, that is not 
naturally easy and pleasant? What child at first 
likes to be checked, restrained, punished, taught, 
obliged to do this or that, to obey, to own 
authority? No one, at the beginning, at least. It 
goes against the grain of the untouched and un- 
trained nature. But no child in whom there is a 
character capable of abiding good impression ; no 
child whose nature has not been hopelessly twisted 
by mismanagement, or whose natural tendency to 
self-will and wrong is not, unhappily for itself, 
stronger and more active than, the influences of a 
contrary kind which are around it ; no child that is 
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growing at all towards wisdom, towards order and 
beauty of character, that is growing out of child- 
ishness of character in fact, but will by and by- 
acknowledge that the irksome restraint, the tedious 
instruction, the perhaps bitterly resented discipline, 
have been blessings of the highest order, without 
which life would have grown wild and useless, and 
barren of all worthy result. 

The parent has not wished to inflict the pain, or 
to make the necessary yoke heavy to bear. The 
pain has been inevitable because the true end of 
life has been kept in view, above all temporary and 
petty objects that lie in the way to that end. The 
end could not be reached by one ignorant, un- 
trained, undisciplined, unaccustomed to obey or to 
learn. 

And so in the training for the higher life ; it 
is not all plain and smooth. Least of all is it 
so at the beginning. This is the meaning of the 
"strait gate*' and the "narrow way" that "lead 
to life.*' They are strait and narrow, because 
they lead to life, because they lead us on to a 
definite purpose of God for .us that is not laid 
down at random, not shaped by chance, but is 
the result of love and foresight, and must like all 
things that are high and good be worked out not 
carelessly and easily, but with patience and thought 
and toil. 
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But we resent the pain and the necessity for 
patience and thought and toil. 

We find this or the other truth, for instance, 
puzzling and difficult to receive, and instead of 
working at it earnestly until we see light shining 
through it, we turn away like Naaman " in a rage,*' 
and pretend we can find nothing to believe : or, 
we think this or the other duty unattractive, it 
may try patience, or strain temper, or demand 
thought, or thwart inclination ; and instead of bend- 
ing to it quietly and resolutely so as to gain the 
mastery of it and get it done, and win the habit 
of doing it and doing it well, we draw back from 
it as a thing not meant for us, and aspire after 
some visionary sphere, of which possibly we know 
nothing, and in which we most probably should 
do no good. Why.? In each case, in all such 
cases, why so } Because we have not realized that 
life is God's plan, and not our phantasy : that what 
rules it is His will, not ours ; that it is not made 
up of odds and ends, among which we may at 
our pleasure pick and choose a work, a duty, a 
creed, a discipline, a pleasure; but that it is one 
consistent whole, in which, according to His eternal 
purpose for our good, each part fits into another, 
and helps to develop the one great pattern. The 
way out of the difficulties and disagreeables of life 
(and in all lives there are these; the life is little 

N 
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worth and little hopeful in which they are not 
felt) does not lie in the cowardly and selfish path 
that leads away from them. Anybody, if he chooses, 
can run away from difficulty and danger ; but nobody 
would like to be called by the name which becomes 
the person, who, in the face of a visible difficulty 
or danger which he is called to face, does not face 
it, but runs away. It is not less cowardly to run 
.away from the danger which is invisible, from the 
difficulty of encountering trial, suffering, keen wounds 
of our self-love, of our ease, of our vanity, in facing 
the work God has for us to do, and in carrying 
out the purpose of our life. 

And the relief found, or sought, in running away, 
is very short-lived and unsatisfactory. You see 
a duty before you, and you turn your back on 
it. You see a question that you know you ought 
to solve, and you shut your eyes to it. You feel 
a desire you ought to check, and you indulge it. 
You take up with some whim which you should 
fling away from you, and you set it up in the 
place of principle and common sense, and think 
you are to find satisfaction and mental ease in 
so doing. You find none. Life is as barren, its 
little crosses are as irritating, its greater duties 
as importunate in their call, as before. It is not 
in refusal you find relief. It is in submission. You 
find it not when you rebel against God's order, 
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and withstand His will. It is when you obey, the 
word of Christ to all who under any burden of 
life labour and are heavy laden ; " Come unto me ; 
and take my yoke upon you, and learn of me." 
Then, but only then, shall you find rest unto your 
soul ; for His yoke is easy and His burden is 
light, easier than the yoke of our own ungoverned 
and undisciplined inclination, lighter than the burden 
of our own works of vanity and labours of sin. 
And why ? Because that yoke which Christ bore 
was the yoke of " the everlasting will," of the eternal 
law of life, that life is only at its. best, when it is 
moving in harmony with the will of God. 

In our outward and physical life it is the same. 
We know God's will through the laws that govern 
that life. The life is secure and at its best, which 
knows these and obeys them. The man, if such 
a man could be found, in his sober senses, who 
should deny that by an unalterable law fire should 
bum, that foul air should choke, that water should 
drown, that frost should chill, that day and night 
summer and winter should succeed each other 
always ; and who should act in defiance of their 
doing so, would soon lose the life whose laws 
he would not obey. Just so is it in the world 
within, in regard to the invisible, the spiritual 
life ; it perishes if it defies the will and law 
of God. 
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There was an old heathen poet who said, "There 
are no gods," and who would have men rejoice be- 
cause there were none. And why? Because the 
gods that he saw men worshipping, or pretending to 
worship, were representatives of all the evil and folly 
of mankind, representatives of lust, and cruelty, 
and unspiritual beauty, and irresponsible power, and 
ungoverned will ; and above all these wicked deities 
he recognized the grand course of nature, ruled by 
placid laws that know no change and do no wrong ; 
and so he said, " There are no gods. Nature with 
her laws is divine." But we, from our higher point of 
view, see that these great laws proceed from God and 
are the expressions of His wise and loving will, and 
understand that, governing as they do our bodies and 
our spirits, they are His, and are set by Him for our 
blessing and welfare, the rules of our education in this 
school of earthly life. We understand that when we 
obey them it is well with us, when we disobey it is 
altogether wrong. 

We cannot think justly of the laws apart from a lawr 
giver. We cannot think justly of the lawgiver apart 
from the thought of His not only laying down the 
general law for all ; but also, like a thoughtful father, 
laying down, within the greater circle of that law, the 
special plan for each of us, which it is our special 
wisdom and blessedness to understand and fulfil. In 
God's design none are forgotten, none are overlooked. 
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The general care of all does not exclude the personal 
care of each. 

Now, this conviction ought to be a guide and help 
to our life. If we believe in this divine purpose of 
our life, if we believe that the object of it is to 
train us into more perfect union with our father, to 
educate us to fill our place as His children in His 
family, surely it will be our wisdom to try to learn 
what it is and to fulfil it. * 

How are we to do this ? Well, we are not to do it 
through selfwill ; of that we may be sure. You will 
never learn God's plan or be able to fulfil it, if your 
constant attitude is one of resistance to all authority, 
and of wilful self-assertion. God does not reveal His 
will to us through miracles or signs, but through the 
natural action of the influences that are around us, 
and which He has placed about our life. We shall 
discover His will, not through a blind yielding to 
these, and always taking another's opinion Or will 
instead of our own ; but by a reasonable and thought- 
ful consideration of what the special call of our ap- 
pointed work, or duty, or trial seems to be ; of what 
our place in our society seems to demand from us ; 
of what the opinion of those whom we ought to defer 
to and respect, seems to suggest to us. All these are 
for us the ordained interpreters of God's will, the 
indexes which help to point it out to us. We learn of 
these, if we consult them intelligently, not parting 
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with our own sense of responsibility, or accepting any- 
thing merely because this or the other person alleges 
it; but weighing and pondering whatappear to us the 
"leadings of providence," in what others say to us, and 
in what life brings to us, as those who desire to learn 
and are not too proud or too self-willed to be taught. 

There are two great errors, into which those, who 
are failing of God's plan, may have fallen^ or be fall- 
ing. There is the error of being self-confident, im- 
patient of all authority, advice, control, even of such 
control (a parentis for instance) as is one of God's 
own ordinances, one of the abiding bonds of human 
life, which cannot be broken without the family or 
the society in which it is broken suffering loss, and at 
last dissolution. And there is the error of yielding 
.absolutely to some authority (other than a natural 
authority) to which you submit your own ireason and 
conscience, and for which you resign your own re- 
sponsibility. God never asks us to do this, even for 
the natural authority, the only one His word recog- 
nizes, of the parent. He says, " Children, obey your 
parents, in the Lord : " not in whatever they bid you 
do, but whatever they and your conscience bid you do. 
But what He has not demanded for the authority of 
His own appointment, men have been found to claim, 
in the name of a church or a priesthood, for an autho- 
rity of their own appointment, a submission which none 
ought ever to ask, which none ought ever to jHeld. 
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We should beware of either of these errors^ And 
lest we> fall into them, we should use our reason 
and our conscience diligently, in striving to find out 
the will of God for us ; and if ever it seenis hard to 
find, if crossing lights throw confusing shadows on 
our path, and if conflicting voices stun our ears, so 
that we cannot discern a plain word of counsel 
amidst the noise ; then there is the refuge of work 
and of prayer to resort to, until the dawn of light and 
peace. There is always some little work or duty you 
can be doing, be it ever so little, until greater work or 
djuty is clearly seen. There is always an answer to 
the prayer for light. There is always help, growing 
faculty of discernment, increase of sober wisdom in 
judging and acting, for the mind and spirit which are 
not hardened and darkened through turning away 
from God, as though there were, and could be, no 
help in Him for the mind and spirit that are humble, 
self-forgetful, ready to be taught, conscious of ignor- 
ance, and that are enlarged and upheld by the faith 
that God is and that He is the rewarder of them that 
seek Him, and that in His light these shall see light 

It is a great thing to trust God ; to have faith in 
Him and in His goodwill and loving purpose for us, 
really to believe that we are children in His family, 
and scholars in His school. Such faith is the root of 
strength, hope, patience and courage, in human life. 
That is the idea of the text. Mischief, sorrow, and 
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disaster have come about because of headstrong and 
unrighteous selfishness and self-will, because of refus- 
ing to listen to God the teacher and guide. "O ! that 
thou hadst hearkened," says the Lord's voice through 
his prophet, " then had thy peace been as a river, and 
thy righteousness as the waves of the sea." It is His 
voice to us, as truly as to His people of old. For us, 
as for them, both alike God's children, and God's 
scholars, it is true that in His way lies our path of 
peace, in His will is the secret of our blessedness. 
To live and act in this faith is truly life and peace. 

And now to God the Father, with the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, be all glory in the Church, world without 
end. Amen. 
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XIV. 
RELIGION AND MATERIALISM. 

The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. — Psalm xiv. i. 

T N David's time it was " the fool " who said " in his 
-*- heart " " there is no God." In ours it is the philo- 
sopher that proclaims it on the housetops, and invites 
us all to bask in "the mild light" of the science 
which has made this, as its last and highest dis- 
covery, and to purge our minds of the superstitions 
of religion. 

Now, it may seem to some to be out of our way to 
advert to questions and discussions, which touch the 
very roots and very foundations, not only of our 
faith, but of all religious belief what3oever, because we 
may feel our faith too steadfast, our religious belief 
too firm, to be affected by any such discussions, or 
perplexed by any such questions. The discussions 
and questions may seem to lie beyond us, and quite 
out of our reach; and the speculations of presidents of 
learned associations to be affairs with which we have 
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nothing to do. But we never can tell how near us 
these questions may come ; in what shape we may 
find them meeting us, affecting our ways of thinking, 
and the opinions and the conduct of people we meet, 
and with whom we have to do ; working down from 
their first learned announcement, through a hundred 
channels, into the ordinary thoughts and feelings of 
ordinary men, and their subtle influence reappearing 
there ift forms, on which those who set them forth at 
first perhaps did not calculate. You may haye seen 
a coat and hat which at their beginning were articles 
of hafidsome clothing, and were worn on Sundays 
and in good society, descending through various 
vicissitudes, until at last perched on a stick in a 
turnipfield they performed the disingenious function 
of a scarecrow; and just so an opinion or a theory 
which at first was started on a solemn occasion, and 
by a philosopher, may filter down through minds of 
less intelligence, until half understood and misapplied 
it serves only to mislead, and fulfils purposes alto- 
gether different from those which it served originally. 
As even in S. Paul's days there were those who were 
ready to turn their Christian liberty into antinomian 
licentiousness, so there are always many who, through 
infirmity of principle or of undeijstanding, are ready 
to grasp at any new truth, or teaching that professes 
to be truth, and to ride off upon it after their own 
devices, making the new theory, which in its real 
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meaning they have not yet understood, the excuse or 
pretext of their rejection of authority, or laxity of 
practice, or looseness of professed opinion. 1 have 
found far down in the ranks of society, and of intelli- 
gence arid education, the distorted reproduction of 
opinions • or ' speculations, which were safe enough 
and harmless enough in their first intention, as the 
mere opinions or speculations of leiarned or scientific 
men ; but which were full of practical mischief when 
only half understood, and yet laid hold of as approved 
principles and warrants of conduct It is not, there- 
fore, altogether out of place that we-r-although no 
philosophers — should turn our attention, now and 
then, to those who profess to be, especially when 
what they tell us touches, as I have said, the very 
core and root of our religious faith — ^when, if what 
they tell us be true, our religion is a fond imagination, 
and the law and righteousness of God mere names,, 
wherewith cunning men have dignified certain human 
inventions of their own. 

It is right we should understand what it is that is 
at issue between some men of science and the Church 
— ^between certain expounders of modem materialism * 
and those who still hold the faith once delivered to 
the saints. It is jsimply Religion that is at stake, 
— religion in all its branches ; religion not only as 
a faith, but as a morality; not only as a belief,^ 
but as a life. If their theory of life be true, then 
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no religion is true. All religions are mere impos- 
tures. 

I wish first to speak of this subject in reference to 
their theory of the origin of life, and the moral 
bearing of that theory ; and I think you will see that 
if that theory be the right one, then all the moral part 
of religion must expire, and all sense of responsibility, 
that sense which lies close to the roots of moral 
-conduct, must be lost. 

You know well enough the old theory or belief of 
the origin of life — that life was given by a living One 
to the living ; that there was from eternity one self- 
•existing being, " the Lord and giver of life," He 
whom we call "God." This is an idea which tran- 
scends our human powers — we cannot grasp it, 
because it is infinite in its scope. If you carry your 
imagination back as far as you can, you still cannot 
•comprehend the idea of a Being without beginning of 
days, who never began to be, but always was ; but 
just as little can you imagine anything else as always 
existing, as existing by itself from all eternity. You 
can as little comprehend, for instance, the idea of a 
vast globe such as this earth existing from all 
eternity as you can the idea of a great God, a living 
Being,^ so existing. The one idea is as far beyond the 
grasp of our human mind as the other. So that if 
any one were to tell you that it is impossible to 
•understand or believe in the existence of an eternal 
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mind ; you might answer with truth that you found it 
just a3 difficult to believe in the existence of an 
eternal matter. The one difficulty balanced the 
other. 

Now, you will see by-and-bye why I refer to this 
here; for the origin of life is utterly unknown to 
human reason. Even the most confident of the 
modem philosophers confess they cannot discover its 
actual origin, the point and mode of its beginning. 
They think they can trace it back farther than any 
body else, but the origin of it hides itself at the last 
even from them. It is, like so much else in the world,, 
a mystery. But the region of the mysterious is the 
region of revelation. And we look to revelation for 
what we cannot discover by our human reason, for 
we believe in a God who reveals to man things that 
would otherwise be hidden. And revelation un- 
folds to us the origin of life. It tells us that the life 
we see, the life of man and beast proceeded at the 
first from the living One whom we do not see, of 
whose existence our senses cannot assure us, but who 
has, we believe, revealed Himself to man's spirit and 
understanding. This is the account of the thing we 
have in the Book of Genesis, and not in that book 
only, but throughout the Bible. Life is ever traced 
to God as its origin and giver. This is the real 
meaning of what is written in Genesis, the real revela- 
tion that the Bible gives us about life. Like much 
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besides in the Bible, the narrative given in Genesis is 
given in a form adapted to the capacity of those for 
whom it was at first written, in a popular, not a 
scientific, form ; and we are not intended to interpret 
it literally — to think, for instance, that the " six days " 
of creation were days such as we know now, or that 
Adam was formed out of a certain quantity of " dust " 
used for the special purpose. The broad fact taught 
is that the life which we now see in man and beast 
had a divine origin, and came from God; and that 
man especially, endowed with something more than 
the mere animal life which the other creatures pos- 
sessed, obtained from God a share of His own higher 
spiritual life, and became a " living soul " in the like- 
ness of God. That is what the Bible teaches us, and 
I do not see that it would be essentially contradicted 
even were the theory of development fully proved 
instead of being as it is, only a theory, and by no 
means fully proved. 

That theory is that man is only' a natural develop- 
ment from a lower animal, and differing, for instance, 
from the baboon not in kind, but merely in degree. 
Suppose you could trace step by step the process 
by which the lower grew into the higher, you 
could not mark the stage at which the spirit of 
God was inbreathed ; and that makes all the 
difference. It is possible to imagine that God 
may have wrought many inferior types before 
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working out the perfect type of man, before the 
outward organism seemed to Him so Complete 
that He said, "Now, let us make man in our 
own likeness," and took that perfect form and 
breathed into it the "living soul," which, exalted 
its life from that of the animal to that of the human, 
from the mortal to the immortal, and made it par- 
taker of the divine nature. Even were the theory 
of development proved, I thus do not see that it 
necessarily denies the truth of Scripture. But apart 
from all theories, we have in Scripture what we 
hold to be the revealed truth about the origin of 
life ; that it is from God; that there is a living 
and true God who possessed in Himself life from 
all eternity, and from whom it was imparted to 
all. And if you try, merely as a matter of specu- 
lation, to think of any other origin of life, I do 
not think you c^n light on any one which is more 
natural, which less strains our reasoning -capacities, 
which meets all the difficulties of the case so fully 
as this idea of an eternal God, the Creator and 
the life-giver. 

But the new theory is different. It looks at 
all the aspects and conditions of life, in plant, and 
beast, and man, and says it sees nothing in any 
of these which may not be traced back to a common 
root ; that what men formerly thought was evi- 
dence of creative design is only the evidence of 
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the extraordinary capacities which matter possesses 
within itself; that there is no reason to suppose 
that life was a gift or an endowment, which 
came from without to the plant, or the beast, or 
the man. It was a growth from hidden germs, a 
development of secret powers within. Trace back 
the forms of life as far as you can, get as near to its 
apparent source as you may, you can find nothing 
to indicate a creative or life-giving or controlling 
power, no hint or indication of a mind or spirit or 
intelligence ; you can only come to the conclusion 
that matter, matter as opposed to mind and with- 
out spirit, contains in itself "the promise and the 
potency " of all life. There is, in fact, no such 
thing as an eternal mind, but that which we call 
" matter " alone is eternal ; that which we can see 
and handle and weigh and analyse is that which 
is from everlasting to everlasting, all-powerful crea- 
tive, divine^ if in the universe there be aught that 
may be called ** Divine." 

It is no use saying to those who propound this 
theory, that it is opposed to Scripture. They 
do not believe in Scripture. Scripture professes 
to be a revelation from God ; and according to 
them, as there is no God, there can be no revelation. 
They simply put all arguments from Scripture aside 
as irrelevant. Such arguments rest on the fact 
of there being a God, and a spiritual world, and 
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they deny that fact. They do* riot believe in a 
spiritual .world, or in an3rthing which their scales 
cannot weigh, their process analyse^ their figures 
calculate. , . * 

But apart from any Scriptural argument, we may 
be allowed to ask why, Avhen we come to the point 
of mystery, at which we all must stop, the actual 
point where life begins, which we caimot see, and 
which no one as yet has discovered, why then 
we should not be free to choose (widiout being 
called superstitious) between an eternal matter and 
an eternal spirit 

There cannot be two eternals. Is it not at least 

a free choice.^ May we not say we find it easier 

and better for us to believe in a Spirit, which from 

all eternity was wise and good, which devised all 

forms of life, which subordinated all to one equal 

government, which made the planet roll through 

space by the same law as holds the dew-drop 

on the lily and brings the leaf when withered 

to the ground, which in the compass of the whole 

discovered universe has nothing too small for its 

care, too vast for its control,— easier to believe in 

this than to believe in an eternity of senseless 

atoms, without spirit, without intelligence, without 

life ; which yet brought together somehow, by no 

action of their own, gradually by force of some 

law which never had a lawgiver, or some power 

o 
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which generated itself^ invented for themselves in^ 
telUgence, developed life, fell into order, grew into 
beauty, diversified themselves here into lightning; 
and volcano, there into earth and sea, again into 
plant and flower, intx^ bird and beast, into ascending 
grades of ape and man? Which belief is the easi^, 
and comes most naturally to the mind and heart 
of man ? According to the new philosophy there 
is reason in the question, ** Which is the easier, and 
comes most naturally home to us?" Because we 
are told that our life and nature have developed into 
what they now are, by a constant selection of that in 
the objects round them to which they had most affinity. 
We are the results of " natural selection," like taking 
to like ; that only surviving in each generation 
which is strongest and fittest to survive ; those 
powers only getting a hold over our nature which 
lie nearest its roots, and are best fitted to strengthen 
it. If therefore cleansing our minds as far as we can 
from all passion and prejudice, we yet find that 
we naturally cling to the idea of eternal mind, 
and turn away from that of eternal matter, find 
more life and strength for all that we feel is best 
in ourselves In the belief in an eternal Spirit, and 
find nothing of the sort in the belief in an eternal 
matter with no spirit to give it life or meaning; 
then, by the very rule of the new philosophy we 
may presume that the one is truer than the other. 
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is the idea which is fittest to survive, which is 
best adapted to our human needs, and if so, then 
having least affinity to a lie and an unreality. 

Nature cannot be so false to herself as by choice 
to prefer darkness to light, a lie to the truth. A 
man may come to do that through perversion of 
conscience; but the first instinct of conscience and 
of nature is truer, and turns towards the truth. 

But another question remains, not which belief is 
easier, but which is better? And it is here that 
we find, as religious beings, our chief concern in 
this new gospel. 

Does morality survive it ? Does it leave a possible 
basis for religious life.^ I say that it does not. It 
does not ; because in the first place, it destroys the 
idea of responsibility. 

Now, this idea is not the deepest foundation of 
morality, but it lies near the deepest. Even if I did 
not believe there was a righteous God, who would 
hold me responsible for my deeds and judge me 
according to the life which I had lived, I should 
still feel that I was in some sense " a law to myself," 
as long as I believed that I was myself a spiritual 
creature, and realized the truth of that conflict be- 
tween the higher and the lower in my own nature, 
which S. Paul speaks of when he says that " the spirit 
wars against the flesh, and the flesh against the spirit, 
and these are contrary the one to the other." As 
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long as I have any sense of this, conflict, and feel that 
I do wrong when I yield to the lower and quench: the 
higher, I am, so far, a law to ipyself ; and my own 
conscience and knowledge of right and wrong keep 
me from goiiig wilfully astray, or check and punish 
me if I do; But the sense of responsibility which I 
should thus have, the sense> namely, that I am capable 
of right and wrong, that it is my own fault if I do the 
wrong and reject the right,, would not be strong 
enough to stand by itself, did not the thought of the 
righteous God and His law and His judgment come 
in to confirm and strengthen it ; so that if the belief 
in a God is altogether overthrown, there is, at the 
same time, overthrown that which is in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the strongest safe- 
guard of morality, namely, the consciousness of God 
as a righteous rulef, one who will judge us ac- 
cording to the right or the wrong of that which 
we have done. In the vast majority of men the 
sense of responsibility, without which morality can 
scarce exist, would not survive the absolute extinc- 
tion of all belief in the existence of a God, of a 
spiritual world, of a future state whose conditions are 
influenced by the lives we have lived here. 

But there is another, and a stronger, reason why mor- 
ality or religious life should not be possible, if the new 
theory of life be true. According to it, matter is the 
parent of all that we are, and all that we have. Spirit, 
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intelligence, virtue, all are products of matter, depend- 
ing for their existence upon it, upon changes in its 
substance or modifications of its relations and com- 
binations. Matter is not governed by spirit, but 
spirit is begotten of matter. If so, then that which 
holds "the promise and the potency" of the other 
must be the higher and the greater, and in all real 
meaning the more divine. If what I call my spirit is 
not, as revelation teaches me, a spark of God's eternal 
being, destined to an endless life, capable of an end- 
less fellowship with Him, but simply a product of my 
physical structure, originating in my mortal body and 
with that body dying and ceasing to be ; why should 
I give myself any thought about the concerns of that 
spirit } Why, especially, should I believe the old 
superstition that the spirit and the flesh are contrary 
to each other, and weary myself with the effort to 
subdue the one to the service of the other? Why 
should I think it any virtue to conquer "the flesh with 
its affections and lusts,'* because they ^ war against the 
soul".? There is no soul apart from the; flesh. The 
flesh is the first and greatest. Instead, of its serving 
the spirit, the spirit should serve it. This. is the 
natural conclusion. The parent should not- obey the 
child, but the child the parent. The spirit must obey 
the flesh. Farewell to all dreams of a higher life-^to 
all aspirations after the divine. '* Let' us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die." This is the natural con- 
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elusion. I cannot see that there is, or need be, any 
other. If we accept this modem philosophy of life, 
we must take this as its consequence and conclusion. 
It is vain to say that even the materialist owns he 
should aim at the elevation of life, and follow his 
higher instincts. If his theory of life be true, he 
should not follow his so-called higher instincts; for 
they are false. They point to the existence of a 
life higher than his own, and he believes in none 
such. They are the utterance of a half-conscious 
desire for fellowship with that which, according to 
himself, does not exist. They are the human echoes 
of a righteousness and truth that are divine ; and if 
his theory of the universe be the right one, there is no 
divine, and righteousness and truth are the mere 
accidents of. peculiarly constituted human brains. 
The Christian Heaven and Temple of God are 
no more than the heathen "Islands of the Blest," 
realities^ or based on reality. They are the dreams 
of childhood, "the baseless fabric of a vision," which 
as knowledge advances and science becomes per- 
fected, as "the mild light" of its morning passes 
into the blaze ^ of noon, ought to fade utterly away 
and " leave not a wrack behind." 

I do not think that in saying this, I do injus- 
tice to the theory of those of whom I have spoken. 
They may deny that this is its natural conclusion, 
but they only deny it because their minds are under 
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the influence of that very religion and morality, all 
whose claims upon our consciences they renounce ; 

« 

because they continue to borrow from the revelation 
of God principles too pure and high to be found in 
the mire and clay of their own researches. 

It is easy for a man, a man possibly of dull 
spiritual perceptions, standing amid all the light of 
revelation and on the safe and serene height of 
Christian civilization, to follow out physical inves- 
tigations to the point to which his knowledge can 
conduct him, and then to turn round and say, '' I 
have tracked life almost within sight of its very 
source, and I see no hand of any God in it, and no 
indication of any spirit; but let us pursue our re- 
searches in a pure and just temper, and let us strive 
to elevate our life and to live nobly:" but he 
forgets that, but for the teaching of the religion 
which he professes to regard as a superstition, but 
for the revelation of that God whose existence he 
denies, purity and justice would be as little known 
among men as among the lion and the tiger, and 
the higher life as impossible an idea to a human 
creature as to an ostridi or an ape. 

He has read that history of man, whose records 
are just as plain to the scientific eye as the records 
of the rocks, to little purpose, who has not seen that 
through it all the elevating power has been the 
spiritual — ^that that which has raised man to the 
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place he holds has been his belief in the unseen 
and that his noblest efforts, the highest achievements 
of his life, have been those that he has made for the 
sake of the God he believed in, and under the stress of 
religious principles and emotions. Take these away 
from him, as our new teachers would take them, and 
his conflicts sink to the level of those of crows and 
kites. 

I hope what has been said may lead those of you, 
whose minds may be open to receive impressions 
from recent speculations, not to turn away from these 
— but, as you follow them, to ponder the whole issue 
which they raise. Separate, in your own minds, scien- 
tific fact from the speculations, often unscientific, 
which are connected with scientific investigation. Do 
not conclude that because a man is a good geologist 
or physiologist he is necessarily a good theologian. 
Weigh all the interests that are at stake. Science is 
good and fair ; but the new philosophy of life which 
some of its votaries deduce from it wears the mask of 
moral degradation and spiritual death. 

Now to Him who is the Lord and giver of life, from 
everlasting to everlasting God, be all glory in the 
Church, world without end. Amen. 
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XV. 
RELIGION AND MATERIALISM. 

Ye worship ye know not what. — ^JoftN iv. 22. 

•^ I ^HESE words, spoken by Christ to the woman 
-*• of Samaria, in pity of her ignorance and 
superstition, are repeated to us in our own day 
by the enlightened ministers of science. " You haye 
a religious belief and a religious worship," they say to 
us (this is, in efiect, at least, what they say), "but 
you know nothing about the object of the one, or 
the other. Your belief and your worship are devices, 
wherewith to satisfy a quaint and reasonless craving 
of your nature; but they deal with that which is 
unknowable. You must escape from religion into 
the high and pure light of the understanding." 

"AH the religions of the world are, at the best, 
in the view of science, concessions to the weakness 
and imbecility of man, gratifications of certain emotions 
of his nature — like the sweet-meats with which you 
gratify the tastes of childhood — ^but having nothing 
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to do with the region of knowledge, and the realm 
of the understanding, — ^things of emotion merely. 
Science deals with the higher region of knowledge : 
Religion with the lower region of emotion; and as 
dealing with the lower, and having nothing to do 
with knowledge which is supreme, is the mere play- 
thing with which science may allow her children to 
amuse themselves if they know no better, but which 
never must be suffered to intrude on her own sovereign 
and sublime domain/' 

That is a fair enough representation of what science 
says to us. It treats all religions, the Christian as 
well as the Mahometan, or the Jewish, or the Buddhist, 
as the mere creation of man's emotions, and as having 
no reality behind them, no basis of fact to rest on, 
any more than the phantasies of a dream, or a tale 
of fairyland. 

Now, a primary objection to all this is that jt is,, 
in itself, grossly unscientific. It refuses to look at 
all the sides of the question, which it pretends to 
answer. It is very easy to say, "Spirit, mind, in* 
telligehce, are all products of matter. There is no 
spiritual world ; no God. There can be no revelation 
from God, for God is not ; and, therefore, in settling 
what religion is, we should not consider at all what 
anything that religious people call ' revelation ' say^ 
about it There is nothing in man, or concerning 
man^ that is an object of knowledge or worth id* 
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vestigation, unless it be that which science can lay 
hold of and examine, and to science 'revelation* is a 
name to amuse children with, nothing more." It is 
very easy to say this, but when you have said it, you 
have not settled the question of what revealed religion 
is, or how man came to have such a religion. You 
are simply refusing to investigate one of the most 
obvious and most potent forces in his nature, and 
because you find it a hard one to examine, are putting 
it out of court, and saying it has no right to be there. 
Suppose, for instance, that any philosopher, who 
professed to be able to explain to you all about 
the mariner's cojnpass, assured you that it always 
pointed due north, and on being told that sometimes 
it was found to turn a little aside from that direction, 
and to waver hither and thither under some unseen 
and impalpable influence, should say that this was 
all nonsense, that the compass pointed to the north, 
and ought to point to the north, and would point 
to the north only, unless you actually pushed it aside 
or held a bar of iron close to it, and that no magnetic 
current could exist or influence it, for no such current 
could be seen or weighed or analysed; would you 
call him a very sound philosopher, or one likely to 
advance far in his branch of science ? If he simply 
denied the fact, would he ever be likely to learn the 
reason of the fact, which was not annihilated by his 
denial? 
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And so, if you find man's nature swayed by 
influences which science cannot explain, moving 
hither and thither under some mysterious dominion 
which is impalpable to sense, it will hardly do to say 
these influences are imaginary only. It will hardly 
do to say, **If they were real, we could calculate 
their force, analyse their properties, mark their place 
in nature. We cannot do this, and therefore they 
are not." This may satisfy the self-confidence of 
science ; but it will scarcely satisfy the reason of any 
reasonable man. There is in every man, savage or 
civilized, that which physical laws cannot explain, 
that which in its individuality in e^ch separate case 
defies the theories of " development " and *' selection." 

I stood the other day within a humble cottage, 
the like of which you may see a dozen of in every 
parish in Scotland — a poor man's dwelling-r-but all 
around its doors there was the noise of coming and 
going, the hum and throng of a constant concourse ; 
and a book that lay on a shelf at the window bore 
the names of . travellers, high and low, from every 
region of the habitable globe. What brought these 
pilgrims to this humble roof, where none but peasants 
and ploughmen had ever lived ? It was because that 
roof had sheltered the birth of a peasant!s son, who 
ought himself, according to all laws of natural develop- 
ment, to have grown up a simple peasant too, with 
none but a peasant's humble ideas and lowly asptrar 
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tions ; but somehow, c<!)ntraiy to all such laws, the 
mind of this poor man's child expanded into one of 
the greatest poetic geniuses of all time; and the most 
splendid imagination, the most burning heart, the 
brightest wit, the loftiest love of liberty and truth, 
that were to be found within the whole circuit of his 
native land, spoke their message to the world from 
the lips of this son of an Ayrshire peasant How 
did such a life and character as his square with the 
theory, that would make man the slow and gradual 
evolution -from the beast ? You might expect, if that 
were true, relapses into brutality, no doubt, but not 
these sudden soarings into the very heights of- all 
human power and spiritual dominion. You can only 
explain: them on the theory that man's life is a gift of 
God ; that there is " a spirit in man, and the inspira-^ 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding"; 
that man is capable of religion because the instinct of 
his life . points back to its eternal source— because 
there is and must ever ht in him, lying at the centre 
of his beiag, that something which science cannot 
deal with, and which suggests, nay, forces on our 
minds, the unknown possibilities of his origin and 
destiny. There are . 

" Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not reialized, 
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High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised." 

There are 

** Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet the nMister-light of all our seeing." 

There are the marks in our nature of the divine 
mould in which it at first was cast ; the instincts of 
our origin, instincts that point to a spiritual world, 
and to a Divine Power and Divine Being therein. 
The belief in that world and that power I hold to be 
instinctive. High scientific natures may work them- 
selves clear of it, but in common humanity it is 
universal. 

Now, all known instincts are founded on a reality. 
The bee in its hive has no mathematical instruments, 
but yet its instinct leads it to build in accordance 
with mathematical laws. Its instinct is founded on 
the facts of mathematical proportion and certainty. 
You see the swallows that were hatched under our 
eaves this summer now taking flight towards the 
south. They have never been there, as yet, and 
ours is their native air and sky; but their instinct 
bids them quit us ere winter begins; and they go 
away, obeying it, and they find that it leads them to 
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realms where the heavens are cloudless and the 
Sowers are bright. Instinct never deceives. Is the 
religious instinct to be the only exception to a uni- 
versal rule? Is it to cheat when every other is 
honest? Is man to be the only dupe in nature? 
While the summer of the bird of passage is secure, 
is his spiritual world to be the phantom of a dream ? 

All instinctive hopes, beliefs, desires, are capable of 
fulfilment The swallow finds its summer where it 
seeks it. The child that is thirsty needs no teacher 
to bid it drink, and its thirst ts quenched. Love, that 
impulse of the spirit and the sense, that owns no 
instructor, is satisfied when its devotion is returned, 
its instinctive yearning met. But, if there be no 
spirit, no divine, no Almighty, then that no less 
instinctive movement of the spirit that is in man 
towards a spirit that it believes in as mightier than 
itself, is but as the blind tossing of a waif of seaweed 
on a shoreless sea. It is a desire which nothing can 
ever gratify, a hope nothing can ever fulfil. It is an 
exception to all known laws of the human mind and 
constitution. 

I say nothing here, you will observe, of revelation. 
I try merely to meet the man of science on ground 
which he will admit it is fair to stand upon. On what 
theory can he explain the presence in us of this 
principle, of this instinct ? Even he does not deny 
that it is there. Can he afford any explanation of it 
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as good as the explanation that there is a God, the 
father- of man's spirit, to whom the spirit that is in 
man bears instinctive witness ? Science, at least, had 
not yet afforded any. 

After all, there is an element in human nature 
which eludes the scientific grasp, which baffles its 
philosophy. It can only be met by a denial of its 
having any right to exist. From their own point of 
view revelation has the better of the apostles of 
science here. When you liave a fact with whiih you 
can do nothing except 'deny its right of existence, 
you are obviously in a worse position than he who, 
at least, has an explanation of it, which he maintains 
is a sufficient explanation. When the foundling was 
left at the door, the political economist, who proved 
with scientific exactness that it had no right ever to 
be born, did not show so successful a treatment of 
the case, as the good Samaritan who took the child in 
and fed and clothed it. And so this forlorn humanity, 
which will believe in the unseen, finds better treat- 
ment at the hands of the revelation, which tells it 
about that which it believes in, than at those of the 
science which tells it that it is believing in a myth, 
and yet cannot keep it from believing. 

For science shows no adequate reason for not 
believing in a God. Its rejection of that belief seems 
to come pretty much to this: "We find nature so 
perfect in all her laws and processes, so sufficient 
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to herself, that we do not need to believe in any 
power exterior to nature. There is no need of a 
God in such a perfect universe." It quotes with 
full approval the saying of the old heathen sage, 
"Nature is seen to do all things of herself spon- 
taneously, without the meddling of the Gods." But 
is not the perfectness of nature rather an argument 
for God than against Him ? If there be a perfect 
outward world, is it not natural to Imagine it pro- 
ceeded from the design of a perfect mind, that the 
outward and visible order was the creation and the 
representative of an order that was invisible, and 
whose home was the mind of God? I should say 
it was. If the perfectness of nature expels the belief 
in God, would imperfection in nature recall it again ? 
It is easy to set up a false god, and then to deny 
the necessity of such a deity, and to think that 
thus you have done away with the Godhead altogether; 
but is the Christian belief in God, belief in a God 
who meddles and interferes ? Not as far as I under- 
stand the revelation of Jesus Christ, and what it tells 
us of the "Father of Lights" unchangeable and 
perfect. We believe in a God who does not need 
to interfere with the working of His universe, because 
He has planned it so perfectly that it fulfils its 
functions of itself. Who is the best artificer, he that 
constructs an engine, so accurate that it will work on 
of itself whenever the motive power is supplied ; or 
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he whose engine needs to be daily attended to and 
put to rights ? Because the one will do its work in 
its maker's absence, are you to conclude it had no 
maker ; or that the one which constantly goes wrong 
gives the real evidence of constructive power ? 

You may sec, by the fisherman's door, the bunch 
of sea-weed, that grows dry or damp with the ap- 
proaching changes of the weather, and so gives simple 
note of warning. By and bye it falls to pieces, wears 
out, has to be thrown away. Compare it with the 
costly barometer, so skilfully made, so carefully ad- 
justed, that it foretells and registers each slight varia- 
tion of the atmosphere, and seems a thing prophetic 
and full of mysterious life. Once adjusted it will 
fulfil its office for months, for years. Does it, because 
of this, and because of the perfection of its make, 
give more or less proof than the other, of having 
been designed and made by one who knew his 
business thoroughly.^ There is but one answer to 
the question ; but it is the very reverse of the answer 
which the science which explores the secrets of nature 
gives, when asked, " What then lies behind these, and 
gives its origin to all this perfectness } " The common 
mind, the mind not yet purged of the superstitions 
of religion, would say, "A great first cause, a wise 
spirit, a mighty God." It needs all the enlightenment 
of the new philosophy to recognize at the source of 
all life and order, as well as of all mystery, the blank 
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substance we call "matter." It needs a mind de- 
livered from all fetters of instinct, of custom, of 
tradition, to be able to reverence this, and to turn 
away with contempt from the idea of a spiritual 
worship. 

Now, why, we might ask, if old heathen poets and 
sages are to be quoted and believed in, is S. Paul, 
for instance (to name no one else in the New Testa- 
ment), to be passed by and all his teaching thrown 
aside? He seems, at least, as good a philosopher 
as any heathen ; and what he has written is his 
own writing by as incontestable evidence as any 
writings eighteen hundred years old can possess, or 
as can be quoted in proof of the authenticity of the 
writings of almost any Greek or Roman. Why is 
no notice to be taken of him, when he speaks of a 
future world, of a resurrection from the dead, of a 
judgment to come, of a divine life lived in fellowship 
with God, of a Son of God who came forth from the 
glory of the Father to reveal to men the unseen 
power which they believed in, but did not know, 
and to write upon the altar reared " to the unknown 
God " the name of Jesus of Nazareth ? Why is all 
this to be held of no account } Because it is not 
scientific; because the birth of Christ, and the life 
and death of Christ were mysterious and passed the 
ordinary limits of human power and goodness ; be- 
cause the miracles wrought by Christ were not 
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wrought in the presence of philosophers, nor certified 
by them to have been duly performed. Therefore 
science not only can take no note of these, and of 
their history, but will absolutely reject them. They 
do not lie within the realm of scientific knowledge. 

What would be said of the theologian who should 
refuse to look at, and should deny the very possibility 
of, any proved fact of physical science, because it was 
not taught in his catechism, or could not be proved 
from a passage of the Bible ? The passionless lang- 
uage of the philosopher would fail to express suffi- 
cient contempt for the bigot. Are they any wiser or 
more enlightened, who refuse to look at facts estab- 
lished in the spiritual history of eighteen hundred 
years ; to recognize elements in human life of which 
all mankind are conscious ; because science following 
its own rigid methods cannot explain them, because 
they have nothing in common with those substances 
on which it can experiment, or those laws which it 
can calculate ? The bigotry and prejudice of science 
are no better than the bigotry and prejudice of theo- 
logy. But after all, while it denies us any right to 
know God, science does give us permission to indulge 
our religious emotions, if we choose, though why the 
permission is granted it is hard to understand. The 
latest preacher of the new creed announces that, with 
all their absurdities, "the religions of the world" 
are yet so formidable, that it is the part of wise men 
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to recognize in them the forms of a force, "mis- 
chievous " if permitted " to intrude on the region of 
knowledge over which it holds no command, but 
capable of being guided by liberal thought to noble 
issues in the region of emotion, which is its proper 
sph^e." ^ That is to say, that as long as you indulge 
a vague religious sentiment, based on no knowledge of 
God, and not seeking after any, you are doing well, 
are doing what wise men will approve of, are in a 
frame of spirit which may be guided tp "noble 
issues ** : but as soon as you emerge from this, dream- 
land and seek after some certainty, and to know the 
secrets of the spiritual world and the nature and char- 
acter of God, you are getting into a frame of spirit 
which is full of mischief. This seems rather illogical 
at its first announcement ; and it is not mended by 
what comes after. The whole domain of religion, he 
tells us, is a mystery, which never can be solved, 
within which lies no centre of truth ; yet each suc- 
ceeding generation ought to be free to fashion the 
mystery according to their own needs,, and invent a 
succession of religions for themselves according to 
their taste and fancy. This is the conclusion to 
which a grave philosopher deliberately comes: that 
the sole object of religious faith and feeling is to be 
the image which the fancy of each succeeding genera- 
tion may choose to erect for its own satisfaction, with- 

iProf. TyndalU 
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in the shadowy regions of the mysterious. The old 
heathen surely were wiser who at least did not pre- 
tend to create their own gods ; who invested with 
divinity those powers in nature which they recognized 
as mighty and superhuman, the all-encircling sky, the 
illimitable ocean, the tempest, the light-giving sun, 
the demon of the earthquake and volcano. There 
was something to believe, in these ; and " I had rather 
be a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn," which, at any 
rate, had in it some manliness and strength, than be 
brought to the pass of acknowledging that I know 
nothing in the universe to worship, and that in the 
blank absence of all knowledge, I could think it con- 
sistent with reason, to say nothing of moral responsi- 
bility, to fall down and worship some baseless imagin- 
ation of my own. How, I should like to know, is 
religion, even in the form of the most debilitated 
" emotion," possible, if it does not even believe there 
is any greater reality for it to hold by than its own 
imaginings ? Suppose religion on such conditions 
were possible, how could the fatuous bastard be ever 
guided to any "noble issue," or to anything higher 
than its own origin of vanity and lies } 

If we cannot have a reality for the foundation of 
our religion, we do not want a fiction. If it is 
impossible for us ever to know God, then we had 
better leave the question of religion alone, and not 
call in our "creative" faculties to amuse the un- 
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quiet spirit, which the faculties that know refuse to 
satisfy. 

The religions of the world have, no doubt, often 
been false to true religious principle, often have 
rejected reason, and done much to upset faith ; but I 
never heard of any one of the falsest of them all 
doing aught so senseless and grotesque as first to 
forbid men to believe in God or in a spiritual world, 
and then exhort them to satisfy their religious 
emotions by inventing something else than a spiritual 
world as the solution of the mystery of life, and some- 
thing else than a living God as the object of their 
worship and their faith. This surely will come, in 
some day of really higher understanding, to be 
classed among the most incomprehensible of "the 
fears of the brave and follies of the wise." 

This creation of successive deities, it appears, is to 
be a theme which "will be handled by the loftiest 
minds ages after you and I, like streaks of morning 
cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of the 
past/* 

I take a higher view of human progress than to 
believe '* the loftiest minds " of any coming generation 
will devote themselves to the tricks of atheistic 
imposture, or the dreams of vacuous phantasy. I 
believe that in the future, as in the past, such minds 
will be found recognizing a still nobler sphere for 
their activities in the world of spirit than in the world 
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of matter ; and in the revelation of Jesus Christ a 
quest as noble and as inexhaustible as in the records 
of the rocks, or skies, or the analysis of the elements 
of the material world ; a quest in which all fulness of 
that knowledge is to be found which truly " elevates " 
the life of man, and fits it for fellowship with the life 
of God. I believe that as knowledge widens, religion, 
instead of becoming feeble and fantastical, will become 
more and more a ruling principle in human history ; 
that a belief in God, as revealed to men in the man 
Christ Jesus, will be more and more fixed as its only 
true foundation ; and that the vague and dim belief in 
rude and insensate matter as the eternal origin of all 
will yield to the deeper and higher philosophy, which 
sees in the whole of nature one consistent testimony 
to the infinite and eternal Father, to 

" That God which ever lives and loves. 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 

To whom, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, be all honour and 
praise, world without end. Amen. 
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XVI. 
SERVICE AND HINDRANCE. 

If any man serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am, there 
shall also my servant be : if any man serve me, him will my Father 
honour. — ^JOHN xiL 26. 

Simon Peter said unto him. Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus 
answered him, Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now ; but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards. — ^JOHN xiii. 36. 

T N these two verses we have the g^eat general rule, 
-■- and then the inevitable limitation — the wide 
command, " Follow me " ; the sad admission, " You 
cannot follow me to the end." It is the same 
admission of the incapacity of those to whom He 
spoke, as the Lord makes elsewhere more than once ; 
as, for instance, when He says, "What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter," 
and, *' I have many things to say unto you, but you 
cannot bear them now. My gift is hindered by your 
incapacity. My command is hampered by your 
inability." 
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But is the command therefore limited and let down 
to an easier and lower point ? Not so. It remains 
the same in its wide and full comprehensiveness, 
" Follow me." The place will be reached which you 
know not, but which I know, where you will not be 
able to follow farther for a time ; but none the less is 
my word spoken, and abides your one guide and 
motto, " Follow me." Do this as you can. Do it as 
far as is possible to you. When the spot is reached 
where the work is for the time too heavy, where the 
difficulty is for the time insurmountable, where the 
darkness is too dense for you to see my steps, it will 
be something gained that up till then you, like Mary 
with her alabaster box, have done " what you could." 
You can wait then with some courage and hope until 
new strength is gained, or till the farther road is 
made plain, and the darkness rolled away. 

Now, what kind of command is this " Follow me " ? 
What kind of command is it from the lips of Christ ? 
It is one that has been often heard from other lips, 
spoken by leaders of men at the crisis of many a high 
enterprise, in the van of many a great discovery, in 
the front of many a gallant battle. It has often 
stirred the blood and nerved the courage and 
strengthened the arm, in the hour of need. But 
from Christ's lips it was a different call. It fell from 
them with no passion or excitement; firmly; no doubt, 
but calmly and tenderly ; a call not to visible battle. 
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to exciting strife, to the winning thfough danger and 
struggle of honour and renown and power, but to a 
personal companionship, to the fellowship of a hidden 
life, to the manifestation of a divine character. It is 
the call to yield to a personal influence, not to do so 
much as to be ; to be yielded to this influence, and 
then through that to be able to do all, which that 
influence living and moving within may lead you to 
do, in the way of outward conduct. This was the 
meaning when Christ, at the first, beside the shore of 
the Lake of Galilee called the young men whom He 
met there, busy with their simple duties of fishing 
and the like, to leave these and to follow Him. It 
was the meaning when afterwards He said to the 
young man of " great possessions/* " Sell that thou 
hast and follow me." It was the meaning on every 
occasion on which He taught that he who would be 
His disciple must first of all follow Him, come under 
His influence, own His sway, acknowledge His will, 
copy His example. And still, as then, the call is the 
same, and the duty is the same. It is a personal call 
to every one of us (the same in itself to each, and, 
apart from all considerations of what we are or where 
we are), to be in our place, and according to our 
ability the followers of Christ. No doubt it was to 
press this home that Christ, in His teaching, so dwelt 
on the idea of Himself as the shepherd and His 
people as the sheep, the Shepherd who should lead 
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(according to Eastern usage) the sheep whose one 
virtue, by dint of which only they do well, is to 
depend on the Shepherd and keep by Him. For 
this is the highest aim of the Christian life, through 
being true to which aim alone can it attain to all that 
is best and noblest for itself, to keep by Christ, to 
follow Him, to be like Him, to know His voice, to 
obey itj to distinguish between His voice and all other 
voices, to know the voice of Him whom it should follow 
from the many voices of those from which it should 
flee. 

And how is this knowledge to be gained ? How 
come the sheep to know the shepherd's voice ? By 
the habit of hearing and following Him, by familiarity 
with Him. This is the way. It is only thus we 
can come to know the voice of our leader. The 
knowledge does not come through any elaborate 
reasoning, not by means of any detailed instruction, 
not by any set lessons in which we are taught 
how to compare His voice with others ; but by 
communion with Him, by constantly hearing Him, 
by the experience of the safety and happiness of 
following whither we hear that voice call. And 
so too we come to know other voices, other teach- 
ings, other influences, as distinct from His. We 
may not always be able to reason about the differ- 
ence very clearly, or to prove to demonstration 
why we recognize the voice that may be very 
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closely imitating our Master's as yet different from 
His ; yet if we have trained ourselves to give efar 
to Him, we have an instinct of the heart which 
leads us surely in the matter ; we have the feeling^ 
that the tone is other than His. 

And this' should be enough for followers of Christy 
who, through long intercourse with Him, have come 
to know His voice and to trust it, when they are 
tempted to listen to another, or told that His is 
no longer a sufficient guide, or one which they can 
trust to with an absolute certainty that to follow 
it is wise and safe ; tempted to listen to new doc- 
trines, and perplex themselves with new discoveries, 
and with what profess to be the latest truths. I 
do not say that it may not be a duty to many 
a man to study these new truths and doctrines, 
and to know for himself what they are, and to 
be able to discern where, and wherein, they diverge 
from the old truths, and forsake the old ways. 
That is a duty incumbent on all such as feel 
that short of this they cannot rest satisfied with 
their possession of the truth : but it should be 
enough for those (and they are by far the greatest 
number) who are not able to go into elaborate 
investigations of the foundations of their faith, 
who feel that such are beyond them, that in them 
they would simply lose their way ; it should be 
enough for these to fall back on those instincts 
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of the heart and conscience which do not err 
and mislead, (being, as they are, else they have 
no meaning at all, the echo of the divine voice 
within us), and to say, " I know in whom I have 
believed. I know that there is in me and about 
me a divine influence, which, when I yield to it, 
leads me to all that is best and truest in my life. 
I know my Leader's voice. There are other voices 
that bid me follow them. These I do not know : 
they may be the voices of the wise and good, 
the voices of saviours and friends of men ; but 
they are not voices that I know. I am not going 
to forsake the known for the unknown. These 
masters I will not follow. Their voice is strange 
to me. It awakes no answer in my heart. Why 
or how it should be so, I know not, any more 
than a child knows why or how it recognizes its 
mother's voice from all other voices, ere yet it 
understands her speech or can frame its own. I 
cannot prove the reason, I know, and it is enough 
for me that I do know, the fact." 

Amidst our perplexities, arguments, confusions, 
through which men feel it sometimes difficult to 
see their way, Christ's words "Follow me" teach 
us anew the old and not unneeded lesson of this 
simple faith : teach us that the highest and justest 
attitude of any human mind or spirit, as regards 
God, is the attitude of faith, trust, dependence ; 
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that encompassed with mystery and midnight as 
we are, on every side, our best wisdom is to trust 
to Him as the ruler of those wide regions through 
which we cannot find our own way, where our 
own sight fails us, where our proudest knowledge 
has to own that it can explore no farther, where 
our brightest light is swallowed up in the encirc- 
ling darkness of the infinite abyss ; to trust to 
Him as He is revealed to us in the person of 
that divine teacher, example, friend, deliverer, who 
said, " Take up your Cross and follow me." 

We must not think that this following is always, 
or often easy. The Cross is there. Though we may 
be sustained by His friendship, the way is hard ; 
but yet we must follow. Life is always the proof 
of discipleship and the test of its reality. 

There are many who, when they come to under- 
stand this, stop short and turn aside. They will 
make a profession. They will observe a form. 
They will give a certain amount of time and thought 
and dutiful observance ; but they will not make 
that perfect sacrifice of self, of self-will, of their 
own way, of their own desires and aims in life, 
which is implied in following Christ. But that 
from which they shrink is, if they but knew it, 
the communion of that diviner and more abun- 
dant life to which Christ seeks to admit us. " I 
am not come to you," He says, "as one seeking 
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your loss or my own gain. I am come that ye 
might have life and might have it more abundantly, 
the richer and ampler life which they only live 
who have learnt from me the law of sacrifice, 
who, like me, are ready to lay down the old life 
that they may take up . the new, the new which 
is the divine and eternal, the root of which is hid 
with me in God." 

Now, when Christ says, " Whither I go thou canst 
not follow me now, but thou shalt follow me after- 
wards," speaking as He did, not to one who was then 
turning back, but to one who was full of confidence 
and loyalty, yet whose capacity and its limits Christ 
knew better than he knew them himself, He says 
what to those who are conscious of any true desire to 
follow Him, should be full of encouragement and 
strength. He does not reduce His demand upon us, 
but/ He makes allowance for our failure. He does not 
say, " You are going to break down and lose your 
way. It is no use asking you to persevere. I release 
you. Take your own way, since you cannot ascend 
by mine." But He says, " The time is coming when 
you will fail, when you will fall far behind and per- 
haps lose sight of me; but I shall not lose sight of 
you. I shall not give you up. Again a better time 
will come. What you cannot do now, you yet will 
do afterwards." It is the voice not of a harsh and 
absolute law, but of that divine friend who, touched 
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with a feeling of all our infirmities, can succour us, 
when we are tempted, can help us to retune together 
the broken chords of life ; to collect the fragments, and 
rebuild that which has fallen down. 

And here, as in the general command, "Follow 
thou Me," we feel that what gives it its power over us 
is that it is a personal dealing with us, a voice to us 
individually, the utterance of a knowledge of us which 
is complete, of a sympathy which is inexhaustible. It 
is this which makes these words of Christ's appeal as 
they do to all that is best and most hopeful in us, and 
that holds the richest promise of future good. They 
speak to us of one of whom we have been unworthy, 
but who yet has not lost hope for us, not lost faith in 
us (if we may say so), and who will do His best to 
make His own hope and purpose for us good. 

We may be conscious of having more than once 
reached points at which we failed to follow the 
Master : points where our faith waxed feeble and we 
lost sight of Him, where the high ideal faded mourn- 
fully away, or where we deliberately turned aside to 
go after our own devices ; or where temptation proved 
too strong for us, or rather where we yjelded to it 
easily and forgot, for the time, our high calling ; or 
where evil temper disordered our steps, or hasty pas- 
sion caused us to trip and fall in miry clay ; or where 
the allurements of the world and " the pleasures of sin 
for a season " made us neglectful and unfaithful : and 
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as we remember the times of failure, and are ashamed 
of them, what can change the shameful memory 
into a purifying sorrow, and the sacred earnestness of 
a new resolve, like the consciousness that there is One 
to whom the failure has been a bitter grief, but who 
yet because of it has not turned impatiently, away, 
who is watching for the moment when the look shall 
be once more directed upward and the step onward, 
who is ready with all the help, and succour, and en- 
couragement of forgiveness and of love ? 

And there is another aspect of these words of 
Christ's equally full of stimulus to any one, who is try- 
ing to follow whither He has gone before. They are 
to all such a promise of a victory to come. Failing 
now, one day you. will not fail. Defeated now, one 
day you will win the battle. They are a promise of a 
share of the fulness of Christ's own possession. Poor 
now, you will yet be rich. Seeing through a glass 
darkly, you yet shall see face to face: knpwing but 
in part, you yet shall know even as also you are 
known. Baffled now, at many a point, whence you 
look put on cloud and storm, you yet shall stand 
upon the mount of vision, from whose clear, summit 
you shall behold the whoje world of truth ; if there be 
the loyal desire to foUpw, if thef e be the earnest effort 
—if the failure be the exception not the rule, if the 
bent and purpose of the life.be, in spite of failure,, true 
to Christ , Not otherwise doe^ the prowse hold. 
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Looking back, brethren, from this first Sunday 
morning of a new year, upon our course hitherto, it 
will be well for us to consider whether in the past 
we have been true to Him whose we are, and 
whom we profess at least to follow ; whether we have 
indeed watched His way and done our best to keep to 
it; whether our failures, and stumbles, and deviations 
into other paths, have been those of infirmity or of 
design, have been repented of and forsaken, or per- 
sisted in unregretted. We should be able to look into 
this matter, to come to some clear judgment upon it, 
unless our life has been to us like the slipping away of 
grains of sand of which we can keep no count, on 
which we can lay no hold, which glide and leave no 
record. Even if life has been little better in the past 
than this (and with some it may be so), the future 
may yet have its good hope and its solid result, if we 
will obey the call to follow the Lord and giver of our 
life. 

'' We pass : the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds ; " 

but what of that, if he, who, even with faltering and 
sometimes wandering feet, treads the road of sorrow, 
of sacrifice, of humility, of faith, bearing his cross after 
his Lord, finds that it leads at last into His presence 
where is fulness of joy for evermore ? Oh, so to live 
here, that when our name is no more remembered 
when our place is filled by others, when days and 
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years have ceased to mark the flight of our existence, 
and the awful change, whose mystery we know not 
now, has passed on us, we may, in that world beyond 
the shadow, within the veil, be found among those 
who having finished their course have entered on the 
abiding rest; who, having suffered awhile, have re- 
ceived everlasting consolation ; who, having followed 
the Master to the end, are with Him where He is. 

And to Him, who has gone to prepare a place for 
us, be all blessing and praise, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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XVII. 
THOUGHT AND ACTION. 

And the apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and told 
him all things, both what they had done, and what they had taught. 
And he said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, 
and rest awhile ; for there were many coming and going, and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat. And they departed into a desert place by 
ship privately. — Mark vi, 30, 31, 32. 

I 

T^HIS was on the return of the apostles to their 
-*- Master, when He had sent them out on what 
might be called '*a mission," in which they were 
to exercise the powers He had conferred on them, 
and to preach the gospel they had learnt from 
Him. They had executed the office He had given 
them successfully. They had healed many that 
were sick, had cast out evil .spirits and delivered 
those that were possessed with them, and had 
preached in many towns and villages the gospel 
of repentance and forgiveness of sins. They came 
back to Christ to report what they had done, and 
what they had taught, — ^no doubt with some of 
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that excitement and pride in the successful exercise 
of power, which we trace in the case of the other 
seventy who were afterwards sent out on a like 
errand, and who, we are told by S. Luke, returned 
" with joy," saying, " Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through Thy name." There was 
no corresponding note of triumph in Christ's voice 
as He replied to them. " Rejoice not," He said 
calmly, and, as one might say, repressively, "re- 
joice not that the spirits are subject unto you ; 
but rather rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven." Do not boast of your power and success, 
but rejoice rather if in you is the character of 
those that are accepted of God. And so here, 
there is no record of congratulation or praise from 
the Master's lips. There is no encouragement ; of 
any public reqit^tion of their doings and preachings. 
On the contrary, He at once withdraws them from 
the neighbourhood of the many who flocked round 
Him and them, from the bustle, and talk, and 
speculation of the; crowd, into a place where He 
and they might be quite alone. "Come apart 
into a desert place," He said, "and rest awhile." 
Let us get away from all public concourse, and 
be for a little by ourselves. 

• Now, I think, these words convey a lesson which 
we shoiild , do well to ponder. They teach us 
something abput Christian life and Christian work 
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which we are prone to forget, which it is perhaps 
the tendency of a great deal that is said in these 
days about Christian character and Christian activity 
to lead us to forget; and that is the necessity, the 
absolute necessity, of combining the thoughtful life 
with the active life, the life of contemplation and 
divinei' communion with the life of energy and 
action. 

It is very common to hear people judging of 
the spiritual condition of this of the other church, 
or society, by the amount of money subscribed 
amoiig its members, the amount of Work done in 
the way of visiting, holding meetings, getting up 
organizations for charitable purposes,' and tlie like. 
Nothing is more populai^ than the report of a 
church or congregation, which bears evidence of 
a large amount of this sort of activity. People 
look at it and say, "There is a! living church. 
Plenty of health and energy there. Lbok at the 
sums given. Look at the work done. How satis- 
factory it is. True religion must be flourishing 
there." 

And no doubt these good works are a sign of 
the presence of a real religious influence and prin- 
ciple. You never cart have generous gifts and 
charitable works without the presence of religious 
principle. 

Faith without works is always dead, being alone; 
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and the fruit tree which produces no fruit may be 
well taken to be a mere cumberer of the ground. 
And yet this kind of Christian activity and fruit- 
fulness in works is, now-a-days, paid too much 
heed to, as the proof of the real life of the church 
in which it is manifested. It is quite possible, nay, 
it is very common, altogether to overestimate the 
character of the life of which it may be the out- 
come and expression. You may have vast sums 
of money subscribed for a church, and yet sub- 
scribed on principles, and with intentions, which 
are inconsistent with the highest interests of the 
Church as a spiritual spciety, and not a mere 
external organization, and with the highest relations 
of that kingdom of God which is "not meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Hody Ghost." You may have a great quantity of 
work done among the poor, the ignorant, the 
vicious; and yet done in a mechanical way, and 
very much as task work, and through the routine 
of hired visitors, missionaries, and other agents, 
between whom and those they work amongst there 
is hardly any of that interchange of sympathy and 
human kindliness, that spirit' of brotherhood, in 
which Christ met the publican and the sinner, and 
without which all such work is at the best cold 
and formal and unimpressive. You may even have 
much effort to preach the Word, to draw out 
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people to church or meeting, many services, and 
much apparent interest in them ; and yet with it 
all you may have little reality of spiritual life. 
You may have harsh doctrines, narrow views, un- 
kindly judgments of others, and self-righteous satis- 
faction with yourself encouraged, if not actually 
taught; selfish terror, selfish eagerness for personal 
safety, selfish indifference to others' needs or dangers ; 
all this living under the very guise of much religious 
activity, and sheltered under the very wing of what 
is called religious "awakening." 

And yet the awakening and the activity and the 
work done and the money given are all held as 
vital evidences of true religious life, principle, and 
character, while they are not necessarily so. The ' 

bustle, and the multiplicity of the energy and outward I 

work of the church, do not necessarily indicate the ; 

presence of a really healthy and pure life within. 

i 

They indicate life, but not the character of the life. j 

They show that the tree is bearing fruit, but it may i 

be but sour and unwholesome fruit compared with 
what it ought to be. And this generally because of 

the absence of that combination which the text I 

I 

suggests to us, and which is necessary to all highest ' 

religious life, the combination of the life of thought 
with the life of activity, the life of contemplation and 
divine communion with that of energy and active 
work and well-doing, the life of intercourse with God, 
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with that which is occupied with intercourse with 
men : this seems little understood in our day. 

Thought is pushed aside to make way for work; 
contemplation must give place to activity; occupation 
of the mind to occupation of the hand, and to filling 
up of the time with what may be reported upon in 
statistical tables; meditation and prayer to organiza- 
tion and bustle. 

And this being so, as it undeniably is, we need 
not so much wonder when alongside of the reports 
which we so often see of church extension, new mission 
operations, quickened religious activities of various 
kinds, we also see, as we so often do, statements of 
the most deplorable nature as to the growth of crime 
and spread of immorality and unbelief; as if in 
evidence of the failure, or at least of the comparative 
ineffectiveness of all that Christian and religious 
societies are doing and trying to do. We need not 
wonder, when so much of their work is mere task- 
work, conducted under the guidance of fussy com- 
mittees, and amidst the rivalry of contending sects, 
each eager to produce a larger statistic than the 
other; and when so little of it, comparatively; is the 
quiet personal sacrifice of men and women, doing in 
their own sphere and among their own surroundings, 
the work of charity, of instruction, of help, of good 
example and good influence, and sustaining their 
own life, while they do so, by daily communion 
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with,it3 fountain in God. The work of a church or 
a society becomes as mechanical as that of a manu- 
factory, when it is carried on by even the most 
faultless organization whose own life is not thus sus- 
tained ; and no true quickening or purifying influence 
can descend to any human spirit, through a channel 
which is not itself, constantly cleansed and sweetened 
by the flowing through it, in daily fulness and fresh- 
ness, of the waters of life. 

Whatever His people do for others at Christ's 
bidding,, they, need to qualify themselves for doing 
it by. intercourse with Him, .When anything has 
been done, or is to. be done, they need to withdraw 
from the bustle, the excitement, the exertion, to rest 
awhile in His presence; and in the stillness and 
silence of meditation and of communion with His 
Spirit, to feel Him revealing Himself to them as He 
does not unto the world. . So will, His own spirit 
pass through theirs into their work ; and the work 
will -become to them light and pleasant, to others 
helpfuji and blessed. 

What is true here of churches and societies at 
large, is true of us individually. Whatever work we 
have to do, whatever duty is allotted to us by God, 
whatever task we may set ourselves to perform, we 
can only do it rightly and profitably when the active 
life is nourished by the thoughtful; when, while we 
go about pur work here, we look upward for light from 
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on high ; and our work thus comes to resemble the 
poet's woodland stream, which 

" Tho' darkened with shadows of earth, 
Reflected the image of heaven." 

We are apt^ especially if our lives are busy and 
engrossed, to get into the way of thinking that if we 
do our work diligently, we do enough ; if we give 
ourselves wholly and heartily to our occupation, what- 
ever it be, we do well, and all that we need to do : 
and that as regards our duty to our neighbour, we 
fulfil it, if we are kindly and charitable and honest 
in our dealings with him. And to do this and to 
be this is a great matter ; but it is only the half of 
what we have to attend to. There is no work 
we have to do in the world which is not a work in 
which we are called to serve God— which has not, 
as it were, a side turned towards heaven as well as 
a side turned towards the earth. There is no duty we 
owe to our neighbour which does not involve a diify to 
Him, who has appointed for us our humah relation- 
ships, with all their benefits and trials. And if we 
try to do our work and duty without a thought of 
this, we shall not do it as it should be done. The 
work will gradually become degrading, the duty un- 
lovingly fulfilled. It is thus that we so often see 
men who are much immersed in their worldly affairs, 
who do not allow themselves to cherish any higher 
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thoughts of life than just to be successful in their 
business, and honest and fair in their relations to 
others, grow, as their years advance, so hard in 
character, so uninteresting, so impervious to generous 
impulses, so narrow in sympathy, so unconscious of 
all the meanings and mysteries of life. Its occupa- 
tions and activities, not being sweetened and elevated 
by any higher thoughtfulness, by any periods of 
spiritual retirement and communion, by any abiding 
consciousness of God and of the infinite and unseen, 
have hustled the life of the spirit aside, pushed it 
into the background, and left it there to die alone. 

How much better would our work be done, how 
much more thoroughly our duty, how much healthier 
and more satisfactory would our worldly business be, 
if we could realize that that which is earthly can only 
bear beautiful blossom or rich fruit, when watered by 
the rains that fall from heaven; that the life must grow 
hard and barren which is cut off from its spiritual root; 
that Christ is ever calling us, amidst all our cares and 
engrossments to keep ourselves from being carried 
away on the flood of these, by preserving our personal 
fellowship with Him, and to come apart from the 
bustle of the world, into the silence and seclusion, 
where ^e may meet Him, and in the consciousness of 
His presence " rest awhile." 

While this should be realized at all times, it should 
be realized specially at those times when we are called 
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to meet any crisis in our life, to do any special work, 
to suffer any special trial. It was at such a time — a 
time of great activity and of successful mission — 
Christ spoke these words to His disciples, " Come into 
a desert place and rest awhile/' He saw the danger 
of their getting excited, and carried off their feet by 
their success, and the popular wonder and applause 
that had attended their mission. He saw that they 
would soon be tempted to think more of themselves — 
the mere agents in the work— than of Him, and of the 
Father who had given them the work to do arid fitted 
them for it : He saw how soon the very interiest of the 
duty appointed them might draw them off from their 
friendship with Him, in whose spirit alone the duty 
could be' truly done and the trust fulfilled ; and so He 
took them aside to be with Himself, that beside Him 
and learning of Him they might grow humble ais they 
compared themselves with Him, and might be C^med 
as His words led them away from the tumibil of the 
world, into the pure regions of spirituar communioh 
with the Father. 

So would He deal with us, if we will but be led by 
Him, at all such crises of our life, when life is more 
than usually busy or engrossed, or filled with either 
care or anxiety, or uplifted by success. So too, at all 
times when life is more than usually depressed or 
weighed 'down with trouble: At such times the very 
trouble often brings with it an amount of ' occupation 
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that engrosses the attention, and, as it were, crowds 
the mind, so that it finds it difficult to give itself to 
quiet meditation. And when this is so, it is good to 
realize the call of Christ, to go apart with Him for 
silence and repose ; and to understand, at all such 
times, when God sends us anything that specially en- 
grosses our life and fills it with activities, -either joyful 
and healthful, or saddened or weighted with gloom 
and pain, that His design is not that we should let 
ourselves be wholly taken up with the bustle, the 
work, the excitement, whatever its cause may be^ — but 
that we should from time to time shake off the grasp 
of these and move aside from their pressure, a^d seek 
rest and strength in quiet reflection, and in thoughtful 
and prayerful communion with our Lord. Only then 
can we learn the lessons that in all His dealings with 
us God has to teach. Only then can we keep th-e 
balance of our life even; the balance between the 
natural and the spiritual life, the life of toil and the 
life of thought, the life of outward activity; and of 
inward communion, of work and of faith : for we are 
not meant on the one hand to be mere labourers,- even 
in the Master's vineyard, drudging at our labour, or on 
the other to dwell in a solitary and unfruitful region 
of religious meditativeness and self-inspection ; but to 
live the well ordered life in which the visible works 
rise out of the invisible faith, and the daily labour is 
animated by earnest thought, and the deeds we do 
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and the words we speak are witnesses to the existence 
within us of that diviner life which is " hid with Christ 
in God." 

The holy sacrament of which we partook last Sun- 
day is the most sacred emblem of that communion 
with Christ, by which that diviner life is sustained, 
and of that call to turn aside from the world and to * 
be with Him which He utters to His people ; but as 
He dwells not in temples made with hands, so that 
communion and that call are not of necessity linked 
to any outward season, or place, or ordinance. The 
access to His presence is ever open ; and at all times 
when the world, or our appointed works and duties^ 
or the trials and losses and griefs which are our lot, 
seem to be overmastering us, if we will but listen we 
may hear His voice calling us to rise up and come 
away from that, whatever it be, which threatens to 
entangle us and to hurt our higher life, that we may 
renew that life at its eternal fountain, and find our 
rest in Him. 

And to Him be all glory in the Church, world 
without end. Amen. 
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XVIII. 



THE ONE MEDIATOR. 



There is one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 
—I Timothy ii. 5. 

*' T T is good for me," said the Psalmist, ** to draw 
•'* near to God." It is the idea of all true 
religion that it can be nothing but good to get near 
to God — the nearer the better; that he who gets 
near Him finds peace, blessing, satisfaction' of all 
wants ; that away from Him is darkness and unrest. 
And, looking at what God has revealed to us of 
HiAiselC we see that His object is always to bring 
US nearer to Himself — ^not to keep us at a distance, 
but to bring us nigh, and to impart to us more and 
more of that good which* is hidden in Himself. So 
that a *' Mediator between God and man" — that is, 
one standing between God and man — stands there 
for the one purpose of bringing God and man to- 
gether; and whatever he does is done with the one 
design of removing any bar that may hinder this 

R 
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approach — any darkness, or doubt, or ignorance, of 
man's, -which may keep him back from drawing near 
to GoA 

But why have a Mediator at all ? Why have any 
one standing between you and God, instead of going 
direct to Him, and dealing with Him, without any 
Mediator ? Just because our nature needs the Medi- 
ator. We cannot understand the mysteries of God, 
which pass our understanding. Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for us; it is high; we cannot attain 
to it Out of the limits of our capacity, and out 
of the infinitude of God, springs that need of one 
who shall stand between Him and us, revealing the 
infinite to the finite, the divine to the human. 

And He who does this is called here emphatically 
''the man Christ Jesus"; "for what man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in Him".^ And thus, in order that the life and 
character of God should be understood by us, they 
must be revealed to us by a man ; by one in human 
form, and living under human conditions. I say 
the life and character of God, for as God is a living 
person, it is only by coming to know His life and 
His character that we can come to know Him. It 
is only thus you can come to a real knowledge of 
any person. You mu»t learn his character. Is it 
hard, or tender; generous, or narrow; wise, or 
foolish } What kind of a disposition, what kind of 
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an intellect, what kind of principles has he ? What 
IS his life ? What are his occupations ? How does 
he behave to those around him ? How does the 
spirit, the nature that is in him, manifest itself? 
These are the points you want to find out when 
you seek to know any one ; and unless you find 
them out, your knowledge will be but superficial. 

And so your only true knowledge of the living 
God must be a knowledge of His character, of His 
life, of His ways. And as th^se, the life, the 
character, the ways of the infinite and eternal God 
are far above, out of human sight, they must be 
brought near enough for us to see, revealed to us 
by a Mediator who is Himself a man, the man 
Christ Jesus. A God thus revealed we can know, 
can understand. We can try to be like Him, to 
be partakers of His life, sharers of His spirit 

This is the idea of the mediation of Christ ; the 
revealing of what otherwise would be unknown and 
unknowable in God ; so that we, seeing His face 
and understanding his character, may lose the 
ignorance that is full of darkness, and the fear 
that is full of torment, and may draw nigh to 
Him with true hearts, and in th$ full assurance 
of faith. 

Now, this great truth, or doctrine, of ^Christ the 
one Mediator between God and man, while, like 
all other Christian truths, it has a general bearing 
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on our whole life which can never be safely for- 
gotten, yet has some special ' references which it 
will be profitable for us to consider. 
• Its general bearing is ea;sily perceived. There 
is a divine height of purity, love, wisdom, and 
goodness, a "beauty of holiness," which no eye 
hath seen or can see, and which is the abode of 
God. Towards that it is the true end and aim ot 
our life to be evermore asciending,. mounting day 
by day, often by the painfullest steps, towards the 
"glory to be revealed*'; and there is One to whom 
that glory is His own element, in which He has 
dwelt eternally, and who, at the same time, is ever 
with us, trying to open our eyes to behold that 
glory, trying to touch our hearts with a , warmer 
desire for it, trying to guide our stumbling footsteps 
on the road to it The belief of this is surely full 
of hope and strength for us. It is a belief which, 
if life is to be upward and not downward, an active 
life and not a mere sluggish existence, we could 
not afford to lose; and with wjiich, if we lost it, 
would fade away, as into an outer darkness, all 
that, amidst the trials of the world and the dis- 
appointments of experience, . and the poorness and 
worthlessness of much that surrounds us here, gives 
life a higher tone, and keeps burning in it a clearer 
flame of that pure light wherewith the dayspring 
from on high hath visited us. It is not difficult 
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to see that the belief in the one Mediator between 
Grod and man, with its proclamation that God 
therefore would be known and loved of men, and 
would have them to come to Him and abide with 
Him, is the one link between earth and heaven, 
between the life of God and our : lives, which knits 
ours to His most strongly. 

But this belief has, as I have said, one or two 
special references also, which should be considered, 
and which are felt, in the experience pf many, to 
be full of the deepest meaning. 

You have, no doubt, often heard it quoted as 
one of the distinguishing marks of " Protestantism" 
(that is, of that form of religious truth which asserted 
itself as the directest contradiction of the errors of 
the Church of Rome), that it sweeps away all the 
failse mediations which it wa$ the tendency of many 
of those errors to create. Protestantism teaches men 
that they must deal with God directly, and without 
the intervention of any other mediator than ** the 
man Christ Jesus.*' And it is certainly one of the 
most vital truths of Protestantism that each man's 
spiritual life must be nourished from God's own 
fountains, to which God Himself admits him, and 
from which no church* or priest or system can debar 
him. It is not only one of the most vital truths 
of; Protestantism (for that is^ after . all, a narr9^y 
name), itis one of » the central truths of that Chris- 
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tianity which teaches all men their common relation 
to God, and God*s universal desire to bless them ; 
and they who do not know and hold this truth are 
ignorant of the very alphabet of the true faith of 
a Christian. And yet, though among Protestant 
Christians you may not find many who positively 
deny the doctrine that there is but one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, the 
practical disbelief of it is only too common an 
error — an error fraught with danger to the spiritual 
life. 

It is the failing and the weakness of many minds 
and hearts — and of those specially of the feminine 
type — ^whose nature is rather to depend upon another 
than to try their own strength, rather to defer and 
cling and be guided, than to use their own reason 
and consult their own judgment, and to seek amid 
all doubt and perplexity for God*s own direction, not 
content till they know they have found it ; — it is 
the failing and the weakness of such that they either 
cannot or will not take in the idea of a life, which 
shall be fed from the well-spring of an immediate 
living communion with God through Christ, a life 
from which, so to speak, all earthly surroundings 
shall fall away and be removed, lest by any of them 
He be hidden. Their religious life, on the con- 
trary, has to be kept up by a hundred props, by 
times and seasons, rites and ordinances, counsels and 
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authorities, lest it totter and fall to pieces. All such 
aids and buttresses of the religious life are good 
and useful in their proper place as aids, as no more 
than aids ; but are full of evil, full of the suggestion 
of false strength, of the concealment of real danger, 
full of vanity, and often even full of utter selfishness 
and worldliness, when regarded as more than mere 
aids, when allowed to come between the soul and 
God, and to absorb into themselves even the smallest 
portion of that love, trust, and dependence, which 
should cling to Him alone. 

Now, look at one or two examples of this kind 
of thing. Take, for instance, the example afforded 
by the doctrines about the Church, the priesthood, 
and the sacraments, which prevail — not, happily, to 
any extent in our church — but in some other churches, 
and which have a strange fascination for certain 
minds, and have led many, first within the outer 
edge of the whirlpool of their influence, and then 
drawn them deeper and deeper into delusion. 

The scriptural doctrine about the Church and her 
ministers may be inferred from S. Paul's words, in 
the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where he says that our Lord appointed sundry offices 
and orders in His Church, " for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the Body of Christ:" and these ends are best 
served, he intimates, in some cases by one method, 
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in some by another. The end was spiritual perfect- 
ness ; the Church was but the means, and only useful 
as it served the end, and subject to such changes as 
ntight make it serve the end better. 

But the belief, in which many people seem to find 
the essential nutriment of their spiritual life, is al- 
together different from this. To them the Church is 
all ia all, while Christ recedes into the distance ; and 
where the Church is not He is not and cannot be. 
They do not deny that He is the original source 
of Christian life and all its blessings ; but to this 
truth they add the error, that these blessings can 
reach the individual soul only through one channel 
of sacraments and ministries. They thus interpose 
between God and man a certain mediation of the 
Church's, apart from which they do not recognize 
any reality of Christian life at all, thus drawing across 
the Holy of Holies a veil as thick as that which 
was rent in twain oh the day of the crucifixion. 
For they who hold those views, and who urge us to 
accept them for ourselves, do not merely say that 
the ministry of their own church, and the sacraments 
administered by their own priests, are the best, but that 
they are the only, means, of nourishing the life of the 
Church, and preserving unbroken the union between 
the Head of the Church, and His members. Within 
the magic circle is salvation; beyond it lie the 
"uncovenanted . mercies." If this. were true (and, 
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thank God, no one who believes this text can imagine 
it is), it would rob Christ's grace of all its freedom, 
and union with Him of all its spirituality ; and trans- 
form the mediation whose design is to reconcile all 
men to the Father whom it reveals, from a catholic 
office assumed by the great High Priest, for the 
sake of all men, into a partial service rendered to a 
jealous few. 

Be on your guard lest you should ever learn to 
regard any system, or creature, as possessing a right 
to come between you and your own Lord and master; 
or as having the power to add to or to take from 
what He has done, and is doing, for you as the one 
Mediator between you and God, as the one who 
holds within Himself all that is needed for the growth 
and perfecting of the divine life in you, and which 
He will administer to you, not according to one 
rigid method, and through the use of any exclusive 
means, but according to the diversities of your need 
and the abundance of His love. The heart which 
feels assured of this, which is conscious of the extent 
of its own wants, and which is at rest in the con- 
sciousness of the love of God in Christ, has no room 
for superstition, however dignified and devout the 
form of the superstition m^y be. 

Now, you may see another example of the ten- 
dency I speak of, tendency^to express it shortly 
Jr*-to substitute a lower mediation for the mediation 
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of Christ, in the idea which many have (especially 
persons in whom feeling is stronger than reason) 
as to the relations which should exist between 
them and those who occupy the position of their 
spiritual guides and instructors, and whose duty 
it is, as such, to guide and instruct them. There 
is a strong desire in all minds, and particularly 
in minds of that class, for sympathy where feeling 
IS" deeply stirred, for counsel where the highest 
interests are involved ; and there is, too, a strong 
inclination to depend on and defer to those, with 
whom that sympathy and that counsel are found. 
On that desire and feeling, in great measure, the 
strength of the system of the confessional is based ; 
and that system, when carried out to its full extent, 
is fertile in evil ; but evils, lesser perhaps in degree, 
yet of the same kind, are plentifully to be found 
where the confessional is unknown, and where 
its very name would be repudiated. You find 
for instance, persons who can hardly be said to 
live an independent Christian life at all ; whose 
life is propped up by another, by another's counsel 
and direction and superintendence ; whose, in fact, 
is the unhealthy life of constant consultation, debate 
on points of conscience, reference to some self- 
adopted authority or guide, instead of the free 
uncramped upward progress of the spirit, whose 
only reference is to its one eternal fountain of 
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light and life, and which admits the right of all 
human direction to influence it, only in so far 
as it recognizes in this the light which God's own 
light has taught it to own as His. 

The one life is like the unwholesome, yet rapid 
and often rankly exuberant, upspringing of the 
plant forced on amid the damp and heated air 
of some sheltered hollow: the other like the free 
and strong growth of the sapling on the mountain- 
side, beaten by the winds and rains, rejoicing in 
the sunshine, gathering fulness from the dews of 
spring, and hardness from the winter's frost and 
snow. 

Sympathy is good ; but it is dangerous, when 
in order to evoke or to secure it, you unbare the 
secrets of the soul, and have to relate, even to 
the friendliest and justest ear, the trials and difli-* 
culties which you find besetting your inner life. The 
very process is apt to rob the memory of God's 
dealings with your soul of some, at least, of the 
sanctity and silence that should shroud them ; and 
in the luxury of the human sympathy, which you 
attract to yourself, and which falls gently on your 
heart, you are apt to forget that the end of all 
these trials, perplexities, crosses, whatever they 
may be, is not gained unless you are led by them, 
not into a closer confidence with any earthly friend 
or guide, not into a more vivid (prone to become 
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a too vivid) sense of your being the object of special 
visitation, or dealing, on the part of God ; but 
into a more thorough forgetfulness of self, a more 
absolute and willing participation in the sufferings 
of the *'man Christ Jesus," a more perfect union 
in spirit and soul and body with Him. 

Counsel is good ; nay, there are few better things 
in this uncertain world than the countenance and 
the word of the friend, whose judgment you can 
trust " because his heart is pure ; ? but it is danger- 
ous, if at every turning point of your life, your 
inner history has to be unrolled to human eye, 
and another's judgment has to be invoked to guide 
and correct the uncertainty and feebleness of your 
own; if instead of recognizing your reason as given 
to you by God to be your guide, a guide which 
if faithfully used He will enlighten and strengthen, 
(as He is sure to enlighten and strengthen every 
fiiculty which you do use faithfully and according 
to its proper use and law,) you throw yourself, 
in distrust of it, on the reason, of another, and 
come rather to like the sense of personal de- 
pendence on a stronger and wiser than yourself, 
and enjoy the feeling of being Jed and guided, 
and the idea of being an object of a kind of 
religious interest and concern to another, until 
at last your feelings, are .so perverted that^ you 
would not, even if you could, rid yourself of all 
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these trammels, and rouse yourself out of this 
lazy life to earnest search for the indications ~ of 
God's will which are ever to be found by those 
who look for them, and to careful listening to the 
counsels of His spirit which are ever plain to those 
that have an ear to hear. 

Human direction and human counsel are only 
safe when they are felt by the spirit and conscience 
to be the vehicles of that which is divine. A 
human director or guide or counsellor is safe, not 
because he fills a certain office and is ordained 
to a certain ministry; but when his character is 
such, that you know by the instinct of the spirit 
that there is in him the mind of Christ, and that 
communion with him is communion with one who 
is near the Master, and who will help to bring 
you ne^r. Unless he is this, he can do nothing 
for you ; he cannot bring you nearer to Christ, 
he can only stand between Christ and you. 

Now, brethren, in these instances (arid more might 
be mentioned) we see the one tendency, to push 
Christ away, and set something of our own, a church, 
a system, a sacrament, a priest, a teacher, in the 
Mediator's place ; so that the truth becomes obscured 
to us that the life of every human soul is wrapped up 
in its direct communion with its God, through faith 
in God as Christ revealed Him, and service of God 
after the pattern of the divine life of Christ. We 
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must take care lest, perhaps, half unconsciously, we 
are letting this truth die out of all distinctness in our 
own minds. What else, except that it is forgotten, 
explains, for instance^ such things as the desire you so 
often see in people, whose lives are by no means 
Christlike lives, to take the sacrament r^ularly and 
so keep up their outward connection with the Church ? 
— what except that it is foigotten and instead of it 
has come the vague idea that this in some way will, 
as it were, plead with God for them and mediate be- 
tween Him and them ? Or what else accounts for the 
wish you almost always find on the part even of the 
most careless, when they come at last to their death- 
bed, to have a minister beside them, to speak to them, 
to pray for them, to take, so to speak, charge of their 
fnrlnm cnnia m Hi*.;.- extremity J 33 If any words 
:o alter, all at once, the whole 
> bring near to God by mere 
the erring spirit that had 
ar to Him, through " the new 
lat else lies at the root of the 
which you find men defend- 
logmas, and mere historical 
, or old usages of the Chris- 
ley believe there is a kind of 
hough they would not confess 
ctrine as that a man could be 
f^ their secret conviction is 
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that there is something in their doing what they do, 
which sets them in a better position in God's sight, 
and makes a reconciliation between Him and them ; 
forgetting the "one Mediator" — forgetting that no 
one can come near to God save through Him, save 
through learning of Him and being like Him, and 
having fellowship with His sufferings and a share of 
His pure and lowly spirit 

This is the plain teaching of our text, introduced as 
it is amidst the simplest exhortations to the quiet and 
peaceable, godly, and honest life, ** which," says the 
apostle, *' is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour ; who will have all men to be saved, and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth. For there 
is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus : who gave himself a ransom for 
all/* What could be simpler, more homely, one 
might say, than these words? Try to live a pure and 
quiet and honest life ; for that is dear to God, who 
wills that we all should be saved from sin and brought 
into the light of truth, and who for this end has sent 
His Son to bring us near to Him that we may see 
Him, not as our fears and ignorance would represent 
Him, but as He is ; and might, by the Son's sacrifice 
of Himself for us, the ransom given for us all, be led 
to trust to Him at all times, and to understand in 
some sort the desire for our blessedness, of which that 
vast sacrifice was the measure and the expression. 
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This, is the simple gospel, brethren, standing in its 
own clear light apart from, all the superstitions, the 
disguises, and the additions, which men have heaped 
around it. 

To help you to understand it, to live in the strength 
of it, and to go on in the faith of it even to the end, 
He still lives who came at the first to reveal it to His 
people. 

No darkness can ever overshadow your faith, 
through which He, who once deemed the Father'3 
face hidden from Him, cannot cause the light to 
shine. No sorrow can ever afflict you, in which He 
who went alone through all deeps of human trouble 
has not a share, and cannot teach you to come forth 
froni it with a purer and stronger heart. No bright- 
ness of unexpected light can ever dazzle you, through 
which He cannot show you lying plain before your 
face the way to God : if only you will cling to Him 
and to no other hand than His ; if only you will 
suffer no human name, or authority, or system, or 
teacher, or friend, even to seem to be to you what only 
Christ should be, what only the Mediator can be, the 
life of your spirit, the stronghold of your heart, the 
end of all your desire and hope. 

At the best, in this mortal life, our communion eji^en 
with the "Mediator" is under the veil of earthly 
things — seeing through a glass but darkly and know- 
ing but in part ; but to him whose life is given to the 
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effort to draw this communion closer and to enlarge 
the circle of that sight, and of that knowledge, the day 
shall surely dawn at last when all shadows shall 
forever flee away; when the faithful servants* waiting 
eyes that erewhile were wearied with looking long 
shall see the Master's face, and His name shall be in 
their foreheads. 

Among whom may it be ours to stand in the great 
day, through the grace- of/ oui; /only Advocate and 
Mediator, Jesus Christ. 

To Whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be 
rendered all honour, praise, dominion,, and power, 
now, henceforth, and for ever niore. Amen. . 
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XIX. 
HOME MISSIONS. 

BegHuiiDg at Jerusalem. — S. Luke xxit. 47. 

'TpHE Gospel of God's goodwill to men was to be 
-^ preached among "all nations"; but those to 
whom Christ left the task of preaching it were Jews, 
and therefore they were to " begin at Jerusalem/' to 
begin at home. 

Divine charity does, as human charity shpuld, 
begin at home ; but it does not, as human charity is 
too ready to do, end there. ** Charity begins at 
home" is a favourite proverb with some people, 
whose charity is of so very domestic a habit that it 
never can be persuaded to stir abroad at all, and 
would appear to sit at home by its own fireside, 
feeling perhaps too delicate to venture out in the 
cold. Such persons carry the prudent rule of the 
Gospel to an extreme not intended by Him who 
laid it down, the only rule of the Gospel probably 
which they do carry to an extreme, being content to 
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yield to all the rest a very moderate assent and 
obedience. But the rule or principle is in itself none 
the worse, because they take it as a cloak or warrant 
for their narrow selfishness and hardness of characten 
And it is one which, when rightly understood, is seen 
to be of the greatest value. We may consider it 
to-day in connection with that Home Mission of the 
Church, to which we are called to contribute on this 
occasion. 

If the Church had always been what she ought to 
be, there need be no Home Mission. It is because 
she has been indifTerent and idle that it is necessary; 
because people have grown up under the wing of the 
Church, caring nothing for her ordinances; because 
men have grown rich beside her, through the labour 
of thousands toiling in factories and mines, for 
whose moral and religious well-being they have 
made no provision, as the Church to which they 
profess to belong would have them to do. 
I do not mean that it is because the Church 
through her ministers and courts has been idle 
and indifferent That may have been the case in 
some instances, no doubt ; but by the Church I mean 
the whole body that ought to work together as one 
for the common good, the whole ' body which is 
indeed one, in which no one member can suffer 
without the other members suffering too ; in which no 
one member can prosper without coming under the 
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obligation of making the other members share in the 
prosperity. 

It was the pious custom of our forefathers long 
ago, before the Reformation, wherever men began to 
congregate, to plant a church, so that in all the oldest 
cities and centres of population you find churches, 
or remains of churches, in a number which to us 
seems oiit of all proportion to the population of the 
places ; but we have not kept up this custom. 
Crowded villages have grown into towns^ waste dis- 
tricts have become densely peopled, and yet no 
church has been built for the worship of God, no 
school opened for the teaching of the young. Fortunes 
have been made by so-called Christian men and 
churchmen, and not a penny has been spent at the 
call of religion, and for the welfare of the ignorant 
and poor. Therefore it has become necessary for 
those in the Church at large, who believe themselves 
to be their brother's keepers, who believe that no 
man liveth or dieth to himself, to step in and help 
to correct the evil, to provide the neglected ordin- 
ances, to reclaim the moral wilderness, that it yet 
may " rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Now, to assist in this ought to be regarded as one 
of the very first duties of every member of the 
Church. That desire to evangelize, to make the 
Gospel of Christ known and felt as a living influence, 
which does not begin at home and with those nearest 
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to you, I hold to be, at least, an unintelligible desire. 
It may perhaps also be an insincere desire. It may 
partake of the character of the benevolence, of the 
philanthropist in the satire, who was overcome by th^ 
thought of a famine among the natives of Tartary, 
"It is the proof," he says, "of my enlarged bene- 
voleoce ; the farther a calamity is off the more I feel 
it" So you sometimes find persons professing great 
anxiety for the conversion of the Hindoo, of the 
Patagonian, of the lost tribes of the children of Israel^ 
for any scheme whose seat is at the uttermost ends 
of the earth, and yet feeling little care for the 
ignorant, the outcast, the unchristian at their own 
doors, and of their own country; which may be 
insincere, but is at least, I say, unintelligible. For if 
you wish to reach the distant you must begin with 
the near. If you would influence the many, you must 
first influence the few ; if you are to rule the world, 
you must first rule the individual. If you could 
thoroughly evangelize Britain, you would need no 
special foreign missions. Every ship tiiat left our 
shores would be a missionary ship, a herald of the 
Cross. As it is, those who go abroad on missions 
know too well what a stumbling-block in thejr way is 
the character and conduct of tqo many of . their 
countrymen ; know too well how their teaching of 
the truth and the pure morality of Christ. is. contra- 
. dieted by the living example of too many of, those, 
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who go from this country to travel and trade through- 
out the world, and carry with them as they do so 
none of the principles of the Gospel. If the preaching 
of the Gospel at a distance is to have a great effect, 
it must begin at home. First at Jerusalem, then from 
that enlightened centre to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. The more you make the Gospel felt at home, 
the. stronger will be its influence abroad. The more 
thoroughly you render this country a Christian 
country, the more powerful an agent do you make it 
for spreading abroad through all its numberless 
relations with other lands, the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. So that from this point of 
view (a point felt to be of vast importance by all who 
realize the full meaning of our Lord's command, 
** Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature "), a Home Mission, that is, an agency 
on the part of the Church which should try to 
overtake her undone work, to reach her neglected 
masses, to bring the Church and the Bible home to 
every family in the land, is seen to be a primary duty 
and obvious necessity. 

But we may look at it in another way, a way more 
welcome to some, who in all that they are called to 
do like to discover some prospect of profit for them- 
selves. This is a large class in the world, a large class 
in the Church ; for if you were to take away every con- 
sideration^ and element, of personal advantage from 
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men's religious belief an|d conduct, it is wonderful 
how little religion would be left, how little would be 
seen to be founded only on the principle, " Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness," and 
the law, " Do good, hopiijg for nothing c^gain. 

Every one knows that this country has of late^ been 
passing through a season of unexampled commercial 
prosperity. Its commerce and, manufactures were 
never in fuller swing. / We were ,told upon high 
authority that the country was progressing not by 
steps but by " leaps and bounds," The popular 
prophets, whose creed is tl^at a nation's life consists 
in the abundance; of the things that it possesseth, 
have been prophesying all manner of success and 
prosperity;, and those who love to hav^ smooth 
things prophesied to. them baye been content But 
along with all this good fortune, press of trade, glut 
of wealth, signs have not been wjanting which some 
have interpreted as of evil import and. omen. 
There has been a great increase of riches, but there 
has been no perceptible lessening of poverty and 
crime. Among the ** upper classes/' as they are called 
(which generally is taken to mean n9w-a-days the 
richer classes, as if a man's money was the one thing 
that could set him up in the world), there has been 
a visible increase of luxury and ostentatious waste- 
fulness; among the ^' lower classes" (or those that 

M372. , , 
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are so called), although theflr wage$ have been con- 
siderably raised, there is no Evidence of their moral 
standard having been raised: The trade that has 
flourished most amongst them -has been the trade in in- 
toxicating drink ; and in places where large numbers 
of working people live together; there has been more 
than the average of disorder and crime. The incomes 
of schools and churches have not risen. The sale of 
books has not increased. We can lay our hands 
on none of the evidences of an enlarged desire for 
knowfedge, a growing Wish to rise to a higher position 
of social comfort and moral well-being. The more 
abounding money seeing to have been chiefly spent 
on folly ahd self-indulgence: 

And along with this, anyone may observe that 
there is nd more cordial feeling and confidence than 
formerly between employer and employed^ no more 
intelligent recognition of the laws which regulate 
the relat!ion of money, on the one hand, to labour, 
on the other. Seldom, if ever, have there been more 
strikes arid trades* disputes, between the two parties 
of the itt'astelrs on the one side and the employed 
on the othter, Always occupying the position of hostile 
interests ana fbrbes, instead of trying to come to 
some cblAirtioti'arid Christian- ground of co-^operation 
and iriutiiil tnideristahdmg. ' 

All fhdse kte ugly motes fri the sunshine of our 
alleged prosperity, apt to gjather togetlier and swell 
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into clouds of dust The worst of them, In one 
aspect is, that they betray such an utter absence 
of Christian wisdom and Christian principle amongst 
high and low, rich and poor, such an utter indifference 
to the rights of others, and to the relation which binds 
men together in communities. For instance, what 
with the eagerness of proprietors to make high profits, 
and the g^eed and idleness of men who find them- 
selves able to demand such high wages as give them 
as much money for three days' work, as they used 
to- make in five, and who consequently will only 
work for the three, the price of one of the necessaries 
of life has reached this year a height it never reached 
before. But with what result, coming ultimately, 
and apparently indirectly, yet surely.? The raising 
6f the price of several other necessaries of* life along 
with this one, so that the apparent profit ta those 
immediately gaining by this special rise in price is 
very much larger than the real profit ; and a general 
suffering on the part of those who are unable to 
meet this sudden and unusual rise, a general suffering* 
whfch'will reduce sonie of the sufferers to the position 
of paupers, and which will hurry others to the grave. 
Fof there are always many of the aged and of the poor, 
who, to speak plkinly, ^/^ of cold and want in this 
Christian country; whenever anything occurs which 
makes it difficult, or impossible^ for them to. get the 
fiiill atnoant bfheat and food, which they need. to 
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sustain their feeble and impoverished life. Already 
since the coalowners began to enjoy their augmented 
revenues^ and the miners to make merry with their 
high pay, the death-rate has in many places been 
swollen by the death of such as these, the helpless 
victims of the short-sighted vice and selfishness of 
the society of iidiich they form a part In this 
way, through lack of Christian principle, the prosperity 
of one class becomes the injury rather than the 
blessing of others. 

We see a similar thing, in a somewhat different, 
shape, in almost every parish in Scotland. We all 
know how heavy a burden the legal support of the 
poor is; in some towns and districts, it is a very 
serious tax indeed, heavier than any other imposed by 
the law. But it is to a large extent a burden which 
the sins of society lay upon society, the tax which 
it has to pay for its transgressions. No doubt, there 
must always be a certain amount of poverty which no 
means, how wise and kindly soever, could prevent. 
*' The poor ye have always with you," said our Lord : 
but there is a great deal which Christian principle 
and Christian practice could lessen if not prevent. 

There would be comparatively little pauperism if 
employers and landlords, for instance, were pre- 
vented housing those they employ in wretched hovels, 
which are the hot-beds of disease, and therefore of 
poverty ; could they be persuaded not to exact such 
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exorbitant rents, in towns especially, for a decent 
dwelling that the labouring poor cannot pay it, and 
are therefore driven to slums and cellars, where they 
cannot live in decency and comfort, and lose together 
their health and their self-respect ; if the fathers of 
illegitimate children were prevented leaving them on 
the parish, or on the street, to be brought up to vice 
and crime ; if men able to work for their bread and 
to provide for their families and for their own de- 
clining years, were prevented spending all that they 
should save on drink, and so having nothing but 
charity or the parish to look to in their sickness or 
old age ; if all this could be prevented^ the poor'^ 
rates would not be worth mentioning. . 

These are things you cannot prevent by law. Some 
of them, at least, the law can hardly meddle with ; 
but the Gospel, the Church might. But it is not 
done. Men will grumble about the cost, of supporting 
the poor, and will go on driving the hard bargain, 
extorting the high rent, which is fostering pauperism. 
You will think it hard you should have to pay out 
of your honest earnings for this. object, and yet you 
will know a man, and perhaps help him on his 
way, who is travelling to the poor's house as fast as 
he can go ; who, though he can make good wages, 
has never saved a farthing ; who has spent on drink 
or self-indulgence what would have kept him through 
an illness or in ■ old age, who, if he or any of his 
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family were laid aside by any sudden stroke to- 
morrow, would have to starve, unless relieved by 
charity or the inspector. I have known such char- 
acters, and so have jrou. You have had to pay for 
their support, and will no doubt have, to do it again. 
I have seen such sittii^ in this church; and for aught 
I know some that are sitting here now may come 
to this, unless the grace of God should help, them 
to a better way. It is not an honest end toconfie 
to. He that comes to it, as he does so, travels, as it 
were, at other people's expense. He makes a. show 
of paying his way; is perhaps very, friendly and free 
and companionable while he. does so, but they will 
have to pay him back, will have to, keep, him by and 
bye. He would not be much more of a thief if he put 
his hand into their pockets and stole what he wanted. 
Now, I speak of all this in close CQijinection with 
what I said a little. ago,. that there was onp- way of 
looking at the Home Mission which.should be accept* 
able to those who like, in all that theydo^ to see ^ome 
hope of profit' for themselves. . It do not know any- 
thing that can lessen or prevent these evils, of which I 
have spoken, ejxcept the spirit and life, of the Gospel. 
No amount of outward , prosperity will, lessen them. 
They sometimes abound most in the ipidst of outward 
prosperity. No law will extinguish theip. You can- 
not make people, wise or provident ot:. thrifty or sober 
or brotherly, by law. No mere teaqbing will, do , it. 
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You may teach people all the laws of health, »of 
economy, of trade, and yet not influence them thereby 
so as to make them act according to these laws. But 
the gospel will succeed where all else fails. The 
knowledge of Christ's example, the consciousness of 
the k)ve of God which is in Him, the vision of that 
better Wit to which we are called in Him, the self- 
respect begotten by the sense of being a child of God 
and an heir of eternal life, will touch hearts that other 
influences have not touched, and change lives that 
have resisted all other motives and persuasions. 

And it is this knowledge, this consciousness, that 
the Church endeavours to instil. It is her oflice to 
hold up, above all other motives, of worldly prudence, 
of temporal gain, of dutward prosperity, this motive, 
to those who are sunk in ignorance and sin. '^ You 
are children of God. Be worthy of your father. You 
are living as though this world were all, and even as 
though it had nothing better than to eat and drink and 
be merry. There is a future world, a higher life. Rise 
to the thought' of it, to the hope of its glory. Your 
failure, your sin, your folly are griefs to the very heart 
of God, who loves you with an everlasting love. Try 
to make some return for that love, and to live in the 
light of it. You are not each living a separate life, 
with no interest attaching to it but your own. You 
are all brethren, children of one Father, heirs of one 
inheritance. Consider one another, bear with one an- 
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Other. Let each mind not his own only, but also his 
neighbour's good." This is what we desire to teach 
and enforce, going with this message and with all the 
kindly and elevating influences of Christian doctrine 
and Christian worship, among the crowded haunts of 
men where too often God is forgotten, and mammon 
only worshipped ; and this message and these influ- 
ences are the only ones that can root up the evils that 
are growing there and plant instead of them the seeds 
of good ; that can repress crime and licentiousness, 
and disorder, and rear in their place quiet and purity 
and peace; that can check waste and poverty and 
dependence, and make them give room to honest 
thrift and well-doing and self-support ; and that bridg- 
ing over the wide chasm that divides rank from rank 
and class from class, can help all to live together, 
whatever their outward distinctions may be, as mem- 
bers of one great family, bearing one another's biu-dens 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ 

This is what through her Home Mission the Church 
is trying to effect ; and, in as far as she is doing so, 
deserves the aid of all who, under the gaudy cloak of 
our prosperity, discern the marks of scarce concealed 
corruption ahd disease, and, if for no higher motive, 
at least for their own relief and for the general safety, 
would like to see these purged away. 

There is, of course, a higher motive. There is the 
movement of that Christian love, which leads those 
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who know it to desire to do good to all according to 
their opportunities ; and which, if it be a real love, must 
turn most warmly towards those that are nearest to 
its embrace. People speak of the missionary opera- 
tions of a church as if they wefe something of a 
special kind, lying beyond the bounds of a church's 
proper or ordinary work. But it is impossible to 
think of a living church at all, which should not be a 
missionary church, whose members should not be 
moved with such a love to others as should make 
them anxious to impart to others that knowledge of 
God, that faith in Christ, that light of Christian ordin- 
ance and privilege of Christian worship, which they 
have felt to be blessings to themselves. " Hereby ye 
know,** says S. John, "that ye have passed from death 
to life because ye love the brethren." That Chris- 
tian love which is not mere good-nature or bene- 
volence, but which is the earnest desire for their 
highest good, and which for that good is ready to 
sacrifice something of its own, and to suffer for their 
sakes, is the sure proof of having past from the dark- 
ness, and bondage, and selfishness of sin, into the light 
and liberty of the children of God. And if we are 
moved by this, brethren, we do not need to wait for 
calls from without to join in this or the other agency, 
or to contribute to this or the other fund. We can 
always find those whom, if there be any light in us, 
we can help to rejoice in that light. 
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If we understand the rule "beginning at Jeru- 
salem," we shall not wish to seek opportunities, 
but shall understand that they are always beside 
us; opportunities of denying ourselves for others- 
sake, of setting them a fair example, of doing 
them a kind turn, of encouraging them in right, 
of reproving them when we see them doing wrong, 
of bringing to bear on them, in fact, the power of 
His life and His teaching who went about doing 
good, who taught us it was more blessed to give 
than to receive, and to minister than to be ministered 
unto. 

If each member of the Church were to do this, 
how fast and far the influence of the Church would 
spread ; how wholly would she soon cover and possess 
the land, and gather into her fold, through the per- 
suasive power of her own goodness, all that are 
ignorant and out of the way. 

And this reminds us of a still more personal applica- 
tion of the text. If we would do any good to others 
we must, in the truest sense, begin at home. We 
must keep our own heart with all diligence, we 
must watch our own steps with all care. We must 
guard against our own besetting sins, against the 
temptations before which we know we are most 
prone to fall. Only so can we hope to be able 
to do good to others, and to be in any sense 
witnesses for Christ. 



/ 
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It is very easy to profess a great interest in the 
welfare of others, a great concern for the Church's 
work ; very easy to give even large sums in aid of 
that work; but not so easy, though in God's sight 
alone acceptable, so to rule your heart and life in 
Christ's strength and after His example, as to be,, 
through your daily walk and conversation, ''living 
epistles" of the Lord, to be known and read of 
all men. 

While, therefore, we interest ourselves, as we are 
bound to do, in every effort that our Church makes,, 
at home or abroad, to impart to men the saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, let us 
chiefly look to this as lying at the root of all the 
good we can ever hope to do, that we are ourselves- 
true to Him, and that we walk in the light of that 
knowledge of God as our merciful Father, which 
He has shown to us, of whom the whole family in. 
heaven and earth is named. 

And to Whom be all glory in the Church, world 
without end. Amen. 
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I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.— S. John xvu i2. 

/^UR Lord had had much to contend with in 
^^-^ the slowness of mind and dulness of heart 
which His disciples often showed. At this very 
time the question put by Philip (xiv. 8) had anew 
disclosed to Him how little, after all His teaching. 
He was known and understood by those with whom 
He had been most constantly. And now He stops 
in the full tide of His discourse, as if suddenly re- 
membering that He must have said as much as 
they were at all likely to comprehend, that He 
was possibly getting beyond their sympathy and 
comprehension, and He says, "I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. There is no use in going farther where you 
cannot follow, in offering you what you cannot 
grasp." 
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One can almost fancy the tone of disappointment 
in the voice. He was to go so soon, and to leave 
after all so much undone, so much untaught! He 
was to suffer and to die, and to ascend to heaven ; 
and His only representatives on earth were to be 
these poor men who had understood Him so im- 
perfectly, to whom He knew it would be useless 
to say all the things that He would. The only 
hope for their farther enlightenment was not in 
words that He could speak, but in an influence 
which was to work upon them after He should be 
gone, the influence and guidance of the Spirit, 
which should lead them into "all truth.*' 

What these things were which Christ had yet to 
say to them, but which they could not then " bear,'* 
which would have been to them like a burden too 
large for them to carry, I do not know that we 
need strictly inquire. As He does not tell what 
they were, we cannot do more than guess at them. 
What we are most concerned with is the principle 
He indicates here, the idea He suggests — ^that His 
teaching is necessarily influenced or regulated by 
the capacity and condition of those whom He 
teaches; and that what one receives is not to be 
regarded as the necessary measure of what another 
is to expect or to receive: and that there is an en- 
lightenment of His true disciples ever going on, 
the limit of which is not fixed by any word that 
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He has spoken, the limit of which indeed is as 
wide as the circle of the truth itself, for His 
promise is that the Spirit, who conducts that edu- 
cation, is to lead those who yield themselves to His 
guidance into " all truth." 

Now, let us look for a little at the two ideas 
which Christ suggests to us here. And first at 
this, that His own teaching, and therefore the 
teaching of all those who would teach in His spirit 
and after His example, must be modified so as to 
suit the capacity of those that are taught. This 
seems a very simple idea, and yet it is not, as 
generally as it should be, received and acted upon* 
We are far too ready to insist that within the circle 
of Christian teaching everything should be definite 
and absolute ; that one system and one form should 
be laid down for all, and adopted by all : and this 
partly from a right feeling of the immense value of 
the great central truths of the gospel of Christ 
which we think, and that truly, all should receive 
and acknowledge. And yet these may be too much 
for some learners at the first. There are characters 
and conditions which are not fitted to receive and 
understand the gospel as others are. "I could not 
speak unto you," says S. Paul to some such, "as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto 
babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and 
■.not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to 
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bear it, neither yet now are ye able." Where the 
tamai nature is in full sway, the spirit must try to 
assert its rule in such a way as to win by degrees, 
since it cannot conquer by force and at once. 
Wliere religious ideas are as yet young and feeble, 
they must be trained to fulness and strength, through 
that which is simplest and easiest to be understood. 
Thus when we try to teach religion to children, we 
make a great mistake when we introduce them, all 
at once, to an elaborate catechism, drawn up with 
much skill of learned men, and think to teach them 
religion through putting its doctrines and definitions 
into their still but partly opened minds; instead of 
beginning with what they can understand, the plain 
rules of right and wrong, and the simple ideas of 
pleasing God through following His Son's example 
and doing His will; and the duty of avoiding all 
that He forbids, evil words, evil deeds, lying and 
stealing, and unkindness and impurity. When child- 
ren have learnt this, it will be time enough to teach 
them to define in logical language the "decrees of 
God," and deep doctrines, which it is impossible 
children can understand, or could profit by if they 
did understand them. 

It is to be feared there are too many who are 
rather glad to shift the responsibility of their chil- 
dren's religious education from themselves to a 
catechism, from living precept and example to a 
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dead system which they are not able to bear. It 
is an easy way, but it is apt (as perhaps some of 
you may know already, or if you follow it will 
know by and bye) to bear bitter fruit. 

This is but one example of what Christ's words 
should warn us against. It is like "casting the 
pearls before swine," which He condemns elsewhere. 
" Cast not your pearls before swine lest they trample 
them under foot and turn again and rend you f 
— and naturally enough ; — you cannot blame the 
swine. What they wanted was food they could eat, 
and not pearls which they could not wear ; and if the 
pearls were lost, and those who threw them suffered 
hurt and shame, the fault was their own and not the 
swine's, which should have been treated according to 
their nature and their need. And so if you present 
Christian truth in a form which is to you fair and 
true, but which is obviously unsuited to the different 
intelligence and limited capacity of another, to that 
other in that very form, and insist that he shall 
receive it so and not otherwise, — and if the result is, 
as it is sometimes seen to be, only to stir up the evil 
that is in him, to lead him, because he cannot 
accept your form of doctrine and understand your 
way of it, to think Christian truth is altogether a 
mockery and a delusion, and to turn with rage and 
distrust from you to evil] courses or refuges of lies, — 
the fault, it should be remembered, rests certainly not 
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least with you, who have erred> as the Pharisees erred 
who made " the word of God of none effect through 
their traditions/* and have made the Gospel of Christ 
of none effect, through your failing to adapt it to the 
special case and circumstances, with which you had 
to deal 

Again : the text should help to teach everyone the 
often needed lesson of humility and forbearance ; 
should teach us not to be too confident in our own 
opinion or view, not to be impatient if others differ 
from us. It is quite right to hold your convictions 
strongly and to love them dearly ; but it is wrong to 
refuse to examine them, and turn them about to see 
them in every light and from every side ; wrong to 
determine that you will never change them, just be- 
cause they are yours, and because you have once 
held them. When the scholar says, " I can learn no 
more, I am perfectly right in all I know, and I know 
enough " — he does himself wrong. He puts himself 
in a false position. He destroys the frame of mind 
in which it is possible to learn, to which God can re* 
veal anything ; for He hides His secrets from those 
that consider themselves " wise and prudent," but He 
reveals them unto " babes," to those in whom is the 
simple heart, the receptive spirit, the readiness to be- 
lieve, the consciousness of mystery and wonder lying 
around it, which mark childhood. All that we know, 
all that we have learnt, all of which we are perhaps 
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tempted to be very proud, may be, nay is, if we use it 
rightly, only the preparation for more to come, for 
the knowledge of higher truths than we yet have 
apprehended, for the hearing of deeper sayings than 
we as yet have been able to bear. 

And as we should thus be humble, so also should 
we be forbearing. People are always ready to erect a 
difference of opinion, especially in any religious matter, 
into a cause of personal quarrel and dispute, and, it 
may be, of bitter conflict. It is ^ven held to be a posi- 
tive duty to force others to adopt your opinions, and 
to punish them if they do not. The Pope lays down 
the law for the world, defines the scheme of doctrine, 
and calmly anathematizes all who differ from him, 
and who will not obey his law and accept his 
doctrine ; atid he is only a notable example of what 
many another in a smaller way is constantly attempting. 
The idea is the same, though the name may differ 
and the mode of operation vary ; tiiie idea of bringing 
in visible consequences of profit or loss to influence 
a man*s belief; of punishing people for differing from 
you, at least of making it safer, pleasanter, more pro- 
fitable for them to agree than to differ. No one. 
Pope or Presbyter, could do this, if he realized that 
he and all men were scholars in one school, objects 
of one divine education, whose aim is not to make 
men simply know this or that, or believe this doctrine 
or the other, but through all knowledge and belief 
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to lead them to enter into the kingdom of the truth, 
of which all who are truthful and lovers and doers 
of what is true are citizens. 

What we have received and learnt, others may 
be unable to receive or learn. Where we behold 
the essence, they may still be but penetrating the 
form. What they hold may be all they are able 
yet to hold. Though in our eyes error, it may be 
to them their nearest approach to truth. He who 
stands on the mountain top and sees the sun rise, has 
no right to blame him who is, from the valley below, 
only able to see afar off the first trembling gleams 
that are the heralds of the dawn. 

Nor, on the other hand, dare we, who at the best 
are ourselves still only learning, condemn any wha 
having advanced farther and discovered more, are no 
longer able to hold the truth in the form in which 
we hold it ; who have passed through our experience 
and emerged beyond, into a region of clearer lights 
who there see visions to which our eyes have not 
opened, and hear voices which we cannot hear. 

In all cases we must recognize the right of every 
man to hold the truth as it is revealed to hiffiy as it 
approve? itself to his own mind and conscience ; and 
must understand that our differences are no cause 
for estrangement; that no one has any business to 
lord it over another's conscience, or has authority 
to claim more than the right to offer **the word of 
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exhortation," of counsel, of reproof, if need be, which 
offered rightly ought to be received in love and not 
in wrath. 

Now, to look at the second point which is suggested 
to us in these words of Christ, we must consider 
what they seem to imply, namely, that there is an 
enlightenment of His disciples ever going on, the 
limit of which is not fixed by any word that He 
has spoken, or that is recorded for us in His 
gospel. This was true for the first disciples, 
and must be no less so for us. There were 
many things he desired they should know, but which 
from their weak capacity he could not teach them, 
for the knowledge of which they must look to His 
enlightening Spirit. These words which He would 
have spoken He never spoke. They never heard 
them ; we have never read them. Therefore for us, 
as for them, that which has been spoken, or written, 
is not to be regarded as the absolute limit of our 
possible knowledge of God, and of the things of God. 
Wide as the circle of the gospel is, the range of that 
which the earnest disciple, led and enlightened by 
the spirit of truth, may come to know is wider stilL 

This is a principle, brethren, of vast importance 
for us to perceive and understand. The life of 
God endures. The work of God goes on. The living 
spirit ceases not from the sacred function of leading 
" into all truth." One generation departs and another 
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comes, each passing under the heavenly influence^ 
from which it is to gather an ever-waxing knowledge 
of the truth, enough for its own use, and with some 
surplus to remain over, like seed corn for the spiritual 
harvests of the times to come. 

Once in the history of the world this life of God 
was manifested before the eyes of men. The Divine 
moved in a human form, and spoke with a human 
voice. But so great and glorious would have been 
the revelation, if all had been revealed, that it would 
have overwhelmed the spirit of any man to bear it. 
Even then something had to be withheld. And 
never, till the end, did the Lord find it possible to 
unfold to His followers all the mystery and all the 
knowledge, which were hidden in Him, in whom 
dwelt " all the fulness of the Godhead bodily," But 
ever since the days of His manifestation, the Spirit,, 
whose coming and power he foretold, has, withia 
all true hearts and in all heavenward lives, beei> 
working out more and more perfectly the revelation 
of Jesus Christ, been striving to root more firmly 
in human lives the principles of the life that is 
divine, and to lead men to enter more deeply into 
the character and the ways of God, to judge of 
these from a higher standpoint, and with a fuller 
sympathy with His own character and will. 

The word of Christ, the life of. Christ, the spirit 
which that word and life revealed is, we must ever 
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remember, the one foundation. Other foundation 
for spiritual growth "can no man lay" Anything 
that in an honest search for divine truth you may 
find that seems to you altogether inconsistent with 
that spirit, opposed to it, not to be anyhow recon- 
ciled to it, you may be sure is wrong, and false. 
Anything which seems to contradict and wound 
that purity and charity of spiritual feeling, which 
the gospel of Christ has, we may say, nursed and 
developed among men (and which has an indirect 
influence even on many whose hearts are not much 
touched by that gospel), anything against which the 
spirit of truth that is in the spiritual man bears witness 
is self-condemned. You cannot build it into the one 
Holy Temple which rises out of the foundation, Christ. 
But anything, to which in that honest search after 
the truth of God, you feel yourself led, it may be 
almost against your will, and as if by a higher 
instinct than your own, — almost against your will 
because against your old and early notions, your 
traditional teaching, perhaps even it may be, the 
letter of the word itself as you have understood 
it hitherto, anything with which you feel the whole 
tenor of Christ's revelation in its real spirit and 
meaning agrees, and to which that spirit seems to 
set its seal, you may accept as true, as something of 
a higher grade to which former knowledge has been 
an imperfect approach, one of those things which 
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Christ has had to say unto you, but which, for a time, 
you were " not able to bear." And, brethren, what 
we should try to understand is this, that from the 
Spirit only can we receive these further revelations. 
From Him we must seek them. Christ's word, as 
recorded here, has, as it were, struck the true key- 
note to which the whole harmony of revelation must 
answer; but it has not rehearsed the whole har- 
mony, it has not revealed all truth. He would 
have us feel this, and know how to grow in know- 
ledge. He would have us realize that nothing 
should come, or can come, between our spirits and 
His own ; that we are turning things from their 
proper purpose and making that hurtful which 
should be helpful, if we look to a book or a sys- 
tem, or a teacher, or a . church, as able to do for 
us that which we only can do through the guidance 
of that Spirit which is able to reveal the truth to 
us, and to assure us that what is revealed is true. 
If we felt this we should read our Bible, and listen 
to our teachers, and reverence our Church, properly ; 
because recognizing these as appointed instruments 
of our instruction and discipline. We should not re- 
gard them either with vain superstition on the one 
hand, as though they were authorized to stand be- 
tween God and us; or on the other, with the dull 
and blunted interest with which we receive words 
which tell us that they embrace all that we can 
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know, and that beyond the bound which they 
define there is nothing to be sought. 

Two practical points are suggested to us very 
plainly in the text. The one is not to let ourselves 
be hastily thrown into doubt or disbelief, because of 
apparent difficulties in the Bible, and in the doctrines 
we are taught to seek in it. There are such. There 
is no denying it ; nothing is to be gained by shutting 
our eyes to what any one can see, whether we shut 
our eyes or open them. And there are those who, 
because of these difficulties, 'are ready to disbelieve 
all revealed truth, to close their minds against 
everything but the dry facts of science ; or at 
the best, remain in a region of barren doubt and 
uncertainty, from which no hearty life can spring. 
They would do better to reflect from what small 
scraps of knowledge they are allowing themselves 
to judge of all truth. Knowing but in part, they 
pronounce upon the whole ; seeing through a glass 
darkly they give their opinion of the all-encircling 
light. Better to "wait on the Lord" than to be 
in haste to judge of Him ; better to rest in His 
promise, ** I have many things to tell you," than to 
think and act, as though He had told you every one 
of the secrets of the Lord which are with them that 
fear Him. 

There are questions that force themselves on the 
minds of thoughtful men, sometimes most urgently on 



